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ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 





THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 


PROCLAMATION. 


According to the yearly custom of our 
people, it falls upon the President at this 
eason to appoint a day of festival and 
thanksgiving to God. Over a century 
nd a quarter has passed since this coun- 
try took its place among the nations of 
e earth, and, during that time we have 
had on the whole more to be thank‘ul 
than has fallen to the lot of any other 
Generation after generation ras 
to manhood and passed away. 
ich has had te.bear its peculiar bur- 
each to"fate Yts" special crisis; and 
ich has knéwn years of grim trial, when 
country was menaced by malice, do- 
mestic or foreign @6nvy,. when the hand 
f the Lord was heavy upon it in drought 
r flood or pestilence, when in bodily dis- 
ress and in anguish of soul it paid the 
nalty of folly and a forward he-rt. 
Nevertheless, decade by decade we have 
struggled onward and upward. We now 
‘bundantly enjoy material well-being, 
d under the favor of the Most High 
are striving earnestly to ach'eve 
moral and spiritual up‘ifting. The year 
that has just closed has been one of 
eace and of overflowing plenty. Rarely 
any people enjoyed greater prosper- 
than we are now enjoying. For this 
render heartfelt and solemn thnks 
the Giver of Good; and we seek to 
ise him not by words only, but by 
leeds, by the way in which we do our 
duty to ourselves and to our fellow men. 
Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, do here- 
by designate as a day of general thanks- 
ing, Thursday, the twenty-seventh of 
oming November, and do recommend 
hat throughout the land the people cease 
1m the ordinary occupations, and in 
cir several homes and places of worship 
render thanks unto Almighty God for 
manifold blessings of the past year. 
witness whereof, I have hereunto 
t my hand and caused the seal of the 
nited States to be affixed. Done at the 
ty of Washington this 2th day of Oc- 
in the year of our Lord one thous- 
nine hundred and two, and of the 
iependence of the United States the 
hundred and twenty-seventh. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
the President: 
OHN HAY, Secretary of State. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
print on this page the Presidert’s 
ksgiving Proclamation, which sets 
t the 27th of this month as the day 
celebrating this dist'nctly American 
ible feast. We do not feel able to 
iny vital thing to this model docu- 
from a model man. For whatever 
ite partisan preduections may ac- 
President Roosevelt, it is certain 
is a man he stands pre-eminently 
model of civic virtues for the ycuth 
r land in a way no predecessor has 
lone. 
proclamation is characteristic of 
velt and characteristic of the spirit 
Thanksgiving season itself. Se- 
ind revefent, it suggests the true 
of the holiday, which is that as a 
1 and a race we have been favored 
all other peoples and beyond the 
and afflictions which are a neces- 
part of every history, This sense 
\titude to the Supreme Power for 
od things of life, not only of ma- 
living, but of intellectual and spirit- 
riving, is indicative of the strong 
us feeling of the American people, 
“ess of the heterogeneous mixture 
eds, and the peculiar anti-ecclesi 
influence which helped to frame 
nstiution and to form the Union. 
is but one more thought in con- 
with the approaching Thanks- 
which we wish to carry to cur 
and in no way is it intended to 
the relations held by the city 
" to what may be assumed to be 
“ally a Farmer's Festival. It is 
‘| Harvest Home celebration. The 
ndman has a special and direct 
“t and a particular and timely rea- 
r thankfulness. The harvest is 








gathered. The time of strenuous effort 
is over. Just as a feeling of exultation 
and joyful gratefulness comes over him 
when the last load is hurried into the 
barn, as,the first big drops and the rumb- 
ling thunder indicate the approaching 
storm, so in larger measure does the 
farmer rest from the season's active la- 
bor thankful for the blessings shed by 
the Giver of Good in seed time and in 
harvest, in summer’s heat and winter's 
storms. 


SILOS AND SILAGE. 


Mr. M. E. King, a Kansas correspond- 
ent of the RURAL WORLD, who has 
many good ideas on dairy subjects, has, 
in a criticism of silage systems, been the 
means of bringing out some very valu- 
able discussion on the question of si'os. 
Our Ohio correspondent, Mr. Humphrey 
Jones, has an interesting paper on “fi- 
lage for Steers,’ appearing in the last 
issue of the RURAL WORLD, in the 
Live Stock Department. We are also glad 
to welcome to our ranks such a veteran 
dairyman as Mr. F. M. Parsons, of Des 
Moines Co., Iowa, who sends us his first 
contribution on silage education, appear- 
ing in the Dairy Department of this num- 
ber. We also have a lette 
reliable correspondent, 
this same subject, whic 
week in the Dairy De 

When such unequiv 
comes from successful dairy farmers, who 
sre. from many years’ experience, it 
necessarily carries great weight. The 
silo has passed the experimental stage. 
While there are a few objections, such as 
cost of erection and machinery for cut- 
ting, there are many advantages, which 
to the enterprising dairyman or stock- 
feeder, far outweigh such objections as 
the amount of investment. Some of these 
advantages may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Succulence and convenience in feed- 
ing; feed is all under cover and out- 
door winter work not necessary. Supple- 
ments pasture and the summer silo, (es 
well as winter) is the salvation ©f dairy- 
men on poagtgpeny brs: at ay ow 8s 
stock prefer it to fodder or tay.“ Egon- 
omy; the entire corn crop is “sed. Beon- 
omy in harvesting; by making a strenu- 
ous time of it at no greater cost for a 
few days, as with threshing; the year’s 
supply is put in shape where it can be 
fed with little extra lator. 

The writer visiting his old home in 
Iowa recently inspected a new circular 
barn built by the dairyman who supplies 
milk for a town of 5,000 inhabitants. In 
the center of the big barn, which housed 
one hundred head of cattle, was an im- 
mense silo, which the owner said held 
sufficient silage for the entire herd for 
one year. He feeds no ot roughage, 
and is making money. field of 
corn for silage, enrich by the 
fertilizing accretions of a herd, and 
a field of alfalfa rendering its perennial 
tribute of nitrogen for the mere disking 
and mowing, a farmer should well be 
happy and prosperous and could well af- 
ford to buy’ a small amount of concen- 
trated protein to balance the ration. 

If such a farmer had a hundred stands 
of Italian bees to feed on the nectar of 
the alfalfa bloom—would he not be a 
prince indeed—a lord of the manor, living 
in a land literally flowing with milk and 
honey? 


PROFITS IN FARMING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With your 
editorial on fajl plowing for a “hind 
sight” and Mr. H. F. Grinstead’s Ictter 
for a “foresight” I shall take a shot at 
“profits in farming.”’ It is not every 
field that ought to be plowed in the fall, 
but for corn or oats a large majority of 
them will give an increased yield of from 
20 to 5 per cent on fall plowing over 
that of spring plowing. In our neighbor- 
hood the difference was very noticeable 
in one field, so much ro that I believe 
the yield of corn on the fall plowing, ! 
carefully weighed, will be nearly double 
that on the spring plowing. But the 
quality of the soil and the lay of the land 
would have to be considered and deter- 
mined by experience. And by the way. 
after all “experience” is the test in all 
our operations and the farmer who does 
not branch out and try things and ways 
different from that he has “always been 
used to” is the one who keeps down the 
average on crops and howls most about 
hard times. é 

Mr. Grinstead strikes the keynote of 
success in all lines of business in his 
illustration on the corn crop. If it takes 
20 bushels of corn to the acre to pay the 
expenses of raising a crop and we raise 
but 20 bushels per acre we are not mak- 
ing any headway. But every bushel we 
raise above the 2% bushels per acre is 
that much more to be added to the profit 
side of the ledger. And there is where 
the farmer or merchant must do his best 
thinking and use his best efforts to in- 
crease his crop yield or trade, above and 
beyond the point of expense. 

It takes just so much feed to maintain 
animal life in a horse and unless we 
give him more than that he has no ex- 
tra vitality to be expended in serving us. 
It takes a certain amount of feed to keep 
a cow in good flesh and give enough 
milk for a calf and make butter for the 
table, and if by a little extra feed we can 
increase the yield of butter we are ahead 
just so much as the price of the butter 
sold is above that of the feed. If we re- 
duce the number of acres cultivated and 
thereby reduce the expenses and at the 
same time by judicious rotation of c-ops 


more than doub!e our profits. 


sult by a different route. 


surroundirg conditions. 
bull's eye? 
Vernon Co., Mo. 


Cc. A. BIRD. 


“SCIENTIFIC” FARMING. 
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telligently. 


and often are, 
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teen years it w 


ducting experiments, either 
stock or fertilizing crops. 


in 


find things come much easier, 


physiology of the farm; without 


perience. 


conditions will give uniform results. 


farmer well grounded 
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and a more liberal application of manure 


increase the yield per acre we are mak- 
ing advances on both ends of our farm- 
ing operations, and if we can add § per 
cent to the yield per acre and by curtail- 
ing half the expense in cultivation we can 


Or if, on the other hand, we plant or 
sow such crops that we can dispense with 
half of the labor in cultivating and har- 
vesting, we are getting at the same re- 
Which is the 
best for any one person to adopt must be 
determined by his own circumstances and 
Have I hit the 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The word Sci- 
entific ought to apply to numerous contri- 
butions recently appearing in your col- 
umns relative to well-balanced rations for 
| both animals and plants; and the sensible 
jadvice for each farmer to experiment on 
his own farm demands on his part a cer- 
tain amount of scientific knowledge to en- 
able him to conduct such experiments in- 
Unless experiments are con- 
ducted with the greatest care and exact- 
ness in.every detail, the results may be, 
very misleading. The 
writer spent nearly a decade in just such 
experiments as are advocated by you and 
many of your correspondents, and during 
t period had the ablest scientific as- 

nee in addition to a good technical 
arid practical education and training in 
mixed stock and grain farming. The task 
he had set himself was the rejuvenation 
of a wornout farm which. had been under 
continual cultivation for over two hun- 
dred years, and had been steadily produc- 
ing the same rotation of crops for half 
that period, but at no time was the same 
crop grown two years in succession, oth- ts done with an eye single to the hard 
erwise the results would not, have paid 
of, cultivation... The method 
adopted wag.tile draining, lime, chemical 
fertilizers, 1th farmyard ma- 
con andccnibteaiiseugat hous 

. In ten years 
luctive capacity of 
the farm had doubled; at the end of fif- 
fa financial success, not- 
withstanding the heavy outlays involved 
in the initial expenditure. He has a vivid 
recollection of much wasted effort and 
money which might have been saved, had 
he known as much at the beginning as he 
knew at the end of ten years; and his de- 
sire is to impress upon the reader the 
necessity of well-considered effort in con- 
feeding 


A farmer who takes a pride in hisybusi- 
ness and wants to make it a success will 
if along 
with his other education he has gained a 
technical education in chemistry as ap- 
plied to soils, fertilizers and!the general 
this 
knowledge he is incapable of conducting 
any scientific experiment in an intelligent 
manner, even should he otherwise have a 
liberal education and a fair, practical ex- 
An experiment that does not 
prove anything, or establish a precedent 
which can be depended on, is worthless. 
Chemistry is an exact science, and fixed 
A 
in agricultural 
chemistry and well read up on results ob- 
tained from latest: scientific experiments 
in his particular line, is in possession of 
much information of an axiomatic char- 
acter which will naturally point out the 
way for intelligent research in the right 
A farmer without this knowl- 
edge is groping in the dark and will often 
waste time, effort and money in proving, 
or trying to prove up something which is 
an established fact to his educated neigh- 


In your issue of May 2ist, under the 
some 
very interesting remarks are made rela- 
tive to the value of chemistry of soils as 
a basis of indicating the sort of chemical 
fertilizer to be used for any particular 
crop, and also advocating individual ex- 
periment on the farm as against scientific 
experimental stations. Nearly thirty years 
ago I reached the same conclusion and 
publicly made it known to the farming 
community in Scotland and at the same 
time started a series of experiments with 
various forms of chemical fertilizers to 
crops in ordinary rotation, not only on my 
own farm, but on others of my neighbors 
I su- 
pervised all of these experiments person- 
Had the fertilizers carefully ana- 
lyzed and weighed out with the greatest 
care and the exact amount of actual plant 
food constituents supplied to each dupli- 
cate plot. The progress of the crops were 
also closely scrutinized from time to time 
and carefully weighed when harvested. 
The practical results obtained were of im- 
mense value to the general farmer in that 
district, and there is no doubt in my mind 
enly practical 
way of determining the proper fertilizing 
ration for any particular crop, soils and 


It must be borne in mind, however, that 
analysis of soils and the scientific data 
gathered at experiment stations are the 
basis for experimentation on the farm, 
and are, in my opinion, of vital import- 
ance to any one conducting home experi- 
A complete quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of any soil carefully 
stating the form in which each plant food 
is a certain broad 
guide to any intelligent farmer familiar 
with chemistry of soils, as to the excess 
or shortage of any particular ingredient, 
always bearing in mind that the best re- 


sults in growing any crop are limited by 
the quantity of any one of the necessary 
constituents of its structure. There may 
be a surplus, or excess of two, and a 
shortage of the third, which will infal- 
libly result in a stuntéd, imperfect, poor, 
or in some form an Unsatisfactory result, 
THOMAS LAWSON. 
(Concluded next week.) 


GOOD ROADS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “In every 
county each town i# a center,” says 
Henry A. Brown in RURAL WORLD, 
October 15, and from this point, i. e., the 
town, must start the improvement of 
roads, so essential to the well being of 
every citizen of the county. In my own 
state this was the very plan adopted to 
popularize the good foads movement. Be- 
ginning at the county seat roads were 
built a few miles in each direction, often 
only a mile or two. These roads were 
bullt on principal thoroughfares leading 
from one large town to another until now 
almost every crossfoad is either grav- 
eled or macadamiged. In seven cases out 
of ten these roads cos$.too much, and at 
least half of them were built much wider 
than necessary to accommodate the traf- 
fic; but we have the roads. They have 
cost us millions of dollars more than 
they should have cost, and they have se- 
rious defects, yet in spite of all this we 
would not part with them for double 
their cost. 

One mile of road to the east, west, 
north and south of every town will call 
for another mile in each direction within 
a year, and it will be but a short time 
until any county that begins in this way 
will have all main roads hard roads, and 
the less important highways improved by 
grading up and the water kept away 
[from the roadbed. All roadwork should 





road that is to come in a few years. The 
lerades should be made as easy as is pos- 
sible to have them and the ditches should 
be made as near the outside the right 
of way a they can be constructed. _ 

Road matertal ts not «6 scarce as many 
think it is, and our western friends would 
perhaps be surprised to know that even 
here where road material is popularly 
supposed to be abundant stone and gravel 
is often hauled from three to five mi'es 
to be used in road making. In August, 
Dr. Luckey and I drove fourteen miles 
over a Missouri road that was said to 
be well nigh impassable in the spring 
months, yet in one place, near midway 
the fourteen-mile drive, we saw men 
moving stone enough from a half mile 
of road to have macadamized it a mile 
each way. The stone could have been 
hauled for $1,000, the two miles graded 
for $1,000, and $2,000 more would have 
broken them 10 inches deep and 12 feet 
wide. I am not a contractor, but I will 
take that two miles and put down 10 
inches of stone 12 feet wide for $4,000 and 
make money at it, too. Make no m’'s- 
takes in having the road material, if of 
stone, not broken fine enough, and if 
either stone or gravel, do not allow it 
to be merely dumped on the roadbed. 
Have it well rolled and put on in courses 
of an inch or two at a time on a road- 
bed previously well rolled and compacted. 
No stone more than two inches square 
should go into a road, and I would very 
much prefer hand-broken stone to these 
ground up in a steam crusher. These lat- 
ter lack the sharp corners and angles of 
the hand-broken stone, and the cost is 
little if any greater to have the stone 
hand-broken. 

Good culverts are of the greatest im- 
portance. In sections where buildirg 
stone is scarce, these may be of sewer 
pipe or of cement, and T note that even 
where good stone can be cheaply ob- 
tained the sewer pipe is becoming very 
popular. 

As Mr. Brown says, “the narrow, stone 
road, with fair weather side track, is 
the most satisfactory,” as no one cares 
to drive on a stone road when the earth 
road alongside is in good condition. It 
seems strange to me that many count'es 
in our western states can afford to build 
courthouses costing even $100,000 and 
travel year after year on mud roads when 
the courthouse is mainly for the comfort 
of well-paid officials, while the road is 
to be traveled by all the people of the 
county, and by the peop’e who pay the 
tax. 

Good roads first, and then good county 
buildings. c. D. LYON. 


NOTES FROM HENRY COUNTY, MO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The gather- 
ing of the immense corn crop is now 
under full headway and the yield is re- 
ported as running from 40 bushels to 9% 
busheis per acre. Shippers have been 
paying 30 cents per bushel for corn with 
the shuck on and some feeders are pay- 
ing % cents for sound, shucked corn. 
Northern and Eastern men are stfll com- 
ing in and buying farms. Land is selling 
from $35 to $ per acre. 

We lost two good days to shuck corn 
last week by attending the Corn Palace 
at the county seat, but we are not sorry 
for it, for we had the pleasure of shak- 
ing hands with the senior editor of the 
RURAL WORLD and hearing his most 
excellent talk. We also saw some of as 
fine exhibits as were ever shown in the 
state. 

We think the knowledge gained by at- 
tending such an exhibition and the recre- 
ation will more than pay for a day's 


minds me that the farmers of this county 
certainly need more agricultural know!- 





edge. The writer discovered not long 
ago that about nine-tenths of the intelli- 
gent farmers know( not merely believe) 
that wheat will turn to “cheat” or chess; 
timothy to redtop, and some think tim- 
othy will turn to “cheat” and white c’'o- 
ver and many of our weeds and grasses 
will come without any seed. They argue 
that when the soil is in a certain condi- 
tion certain plants will spring up spon- 
taneously, without seed. Now, 1 would 
like to know if there is any truth in this 
argument, and hasn't it been proven be- 
yond a doubt that wheat will not turn to 
“cheat.” TI should like to hear from 
other writers on this subject. H. G. 


ROBERT AULL. 


President Francis has announced the 
appointment of Robert Aull as Assistant 
Chief of Live Stock section, in charge of 
the exhibits of horses. The plans of the 
Exposition contemplate the greatest of 
international horse shows ever held. Mr. 
Aull has already given considerable at- 


tention and investigation to the subject, 
and has received letters from the leading 
horsemen of this and other countries, 
which assure the success of this inter- 
national horse show. He will leave short- 
ly for a round of the leading fairs and 
horse shows. 

Mr. Robert Aull is a native of Missouri, 








work lost. Speaking of knowledge re- | pages. 


and has been a resident of St. Louis for 
thirty years or more. For many years ne 
was officially connected. with the 8t. 
Louis Fair Association, occupying the of- 
fices of Secretary, General Manager, Vice- 
President and President, serving as Presi- 
dent for four years, and until a year 
or two ago. Previous to his official 
connection with the St. Louis Fair, he 
acted as a member of various committees 
having the fair work in charge. Under 
his direction the Fair Association took on 
new life, as it were, and for the first time 
in its history enjoyed financial prosper- 
ity. With reference to his experience in 
the live stock industry, it may be said 
that he has acted as an expert judge of 
harness and racing horses all over Amer- 
fea, and is fully competent for the posi- 
tion he occupies. 


PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The past sea- 
son has been one of vicissitudes, indeed; 
we seem to be down for nearly all the va- 
rieties at odd times, but fortune smiled 
askance in starting the dry weather late 
enough that the northern corn made a 
fair crop and the late corn “made 
enough to do us,” so we rejoice and take 
courage. Wheat sowing is progressing 
nicely, but we wish George Washington 
was with us once more. It is a well 
known fact of history that he made thé 
Hessian fly, and from deductive reason- 
ing it is at least reasonably certain that 
he knew how to scare ‘em off effectualty, 
and could tell the wheat raisers how to 
get rid of ‘em now, for they are pretty 
thick in early sown grain and are evi- 
dently planning a big campaign. 

The seed corn from the North had a 
bundle of tricks that took people by sur- 
prise. It worked so fast to ear out that 
it was the burden of a man’s life to keep 
up to it with the cultivator, and when 
the dry weather began to be noticeable 
that corn just rolled up its leaves and 
dried so fast that only a part of it could 
be shocked before it was too dry to han- 
dle. 

However, this last may have been only 
partly attributable to the corn itself, as 
the ice-bound period of last winter pre- 
vented the moisture from entering the 
soil as it otherwise would, so the grovnd 
had only a small surplus of water at the 
commencement of the drouth. 

When this small amount was drawn up 
by the corn roots and down by gravita- 
tion, it was evidently “‘up to” the corn 
to go to sleep. It gives untold encour- 
agement to those tilling stony and thin 
soil to read of the victorious outcome of 
Prof. Sanborn, as outlined in his “Re- 
claiming an Abandoned Farm” in your 
It shows that nature, rightly 
understood and systematicaily helped will 
respond abundantly, and that land, like 


ROBERT 





the sinner, is never too low to be saved. 

A statement is going the rounds to 
the effect that, though “straight” oleo 
is in much lighter demand than when 
traveling under an alias, the people who 
| use it will soon get used to the pallor of 
jit and like it bettgr than most any old 
grease. Mayhap, and no objection if they 
like that sort of thing, but we are firm 
in the belief that the majority of peo- 
ple prefer a variety of grease that has 
ja habit of melting inside a person the 
same day it is eaten. And bossy-cow 
butter possesses this admirable quality 
in a marked degree—and tastes good be- 
sides. 

In a recent letter from a friend in a 
Western state the question is asked, 
‘Why do you suppose profanity is so 
common? I don't suppose there are 
more than fifty men fn this country that 
do not use. it.” 

It is certainly a question to set any 
sober-minded individual to thinking. 

Why is the name of God taken in vain? 





AULL. 


and can anyone give a single reasonable 
excuse for profanity? We have never 
heard one. Sometimes it seems as though 
some people had such a limited command 
of the language that oaths composed 
the body of their speech. Others seem to 
be almost neonscious of it, the habit 
has beco firmly fixed, while some 
will only ofane language under 
stress of sudden excitement or 
strong anger. But at the bottom of a'l 
unseemly language it seems to me self- 
control is lacking. ‘Keep thyself pure’ 
is applicable to every one who hopes to 
achieve anything worthy now just as 
much as it was to Timothy in the days 
of Paul, for in purity alone is strength, 
whether mental, physical or spiritual. 

Often the energy wasted in execrations 
would remove or lessen the difficulty if 
applied to honest endeavor. In some 
states laws provide penalties for profan- 
ity, but they are rarely enforced. Looked 
at from whatever point of view, no one 
would wish to be judged by the unseem- 
ly words he used, nor would he wish to 
be remembered as an idle or vicious 
talker. 

Each one of us certainly should guard 
carefully the door of his lips, remember- 
ing that we will be held responsible in 
another world if not in this. In the 
words of Him who spake as never man 
spake, “But I say unto you: That every 
idle word that men shall speak they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment. For by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” 

Here is the very latest in dairy goods, 
so far as my observation goes: A Valu- 
able secret.—Able secret.—"You can make 
a pound of good butter from a pint of 
buttermilk and only a teasponnful of our 
wonderful secret preparation; absolutely 
pure and harmless; butter, exactly equal 
to the best; anyone can do it; make 
money rapidly.”’ The address is a town 
in New Jersey, which leads one to won- 
der what the people of that state use for 
lubricating purposes when the “best’’ 
cannot excel a pint of buttermilk and a 





| teaspoon of magical powder. 


Oleo isn't—can't be—in it with this 
compound, irradiating its luster around 
the dining tables of the Republic. 

Oregon Co., Mo. RALPH T. HOYT. 


| The best beef now retails at 44 cents 
he pound in Berlin, Germany. It is said 
this is due to the German policy of ex- 
clusion in importing foreign animals and 
carcasses. 


There are freaks or extraordinary large 
and small cattle of every breed of dairy 
stock. Some very large Holstein cows 
have been exhibited in sideshow tents at 
fairs. A large Holstein cow shown in 
Holland was fully as tall as a good-sized 
horse. Diminutive cows are often found 
among the Kerry cattle, some of which 
| have been imported into this country, and 
|we remember the very nice little herd 
owned twenty-five years ago by the late 
|\John W. Powers of Bent county. They 
| were very good milkers and could return 
|more butter fat in accordance to their 
‘size than one of Phil Armour’s oleo tanks. 





NPWS AND COMENT. 


The government has been buying r'ce 
in Asiatic ports to avert a threatened 
rice famine in certain provinces of the 
Phflippines. 

Frederick Weyerhauser of St. Paul and 
the biggest lumberman in the world, is 
on a trip to the South to invest in tim- 
ber lands in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
The Missouri mule has been vindicated. 
The British officers say that as a cam- 
paigner he can not be excelled; in short, 
he is unapproachable, except with a 
pitchfork. Long may he wave! 

The Apple Growers’ Congress, to be 
held in St. Louis on Nov. 18 and 19, will 
hold much of interest to this section. 
Fully 1,000 guests are expected and the 
meeting promises to be a big success. 

J. M. Hall of Liverpool, England, an 
jimporter of flour and cereals, says that 
“England is looking to the United States 
|for its best wheat, although Canada and 
Manitoba are supplying a great deal at 
present."’ 

The Crown Prince of Siam has just 
ended a very auspicious visit to the 
World's Fair city and seemed to be im- 
pressed with the city and the work done 
on the exposition buildings. He was a 
prominent figure at the closing night of 
}the Horse Show, 
| Of the 2,000 irrigated farms in Utah, 
| less than 1,000 are encumbered. Irriga- 
jtion spells prosperity. Many farms of 
;artificial irrigation are adapted to the 
humid regions of the Mississippi valley, 
where it doesn’t always rain at the right 
time nor in sufficient quantities to make 
a full crop. 

Early in December Congress will be 
called to pass upon the question of ad- 
mission to statehood of Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and while predic- 
tion in such matters is hazardous, we 
venture the guess that one, if not all, 
will be admitted to the sisterhood before 
New Year's day rings in 1908. 

As an indicator of the prosperity of 
this country, nothing is sofiijrcible as 
the shortage of cars which now confronts 
the railroads and the shippers. Nothirg 
like it has ever happened in the history 
of our country. The statistics covering 
the volume of freight traffic are paralyz- 
ing and stun the ordinary intellect by 
thelr magnitude. 

The prospect is that the bumper corn 
crop will be sent to market much les 
rapidly than usual. The empty cribs, the 
shortage of cars, the tendency to hold 
; back the crop, and the growing disposi- 
|tion of farmers to feed instead of selling 
| the grain crops will likely act as a lever 
to keep up the price, which no amount of 
organized effort at this time could hore 
to effect. 

The stringent interstate game laws 
have been so well enforced that large 
importations of English game birds are 
;delighting American epicures. The ptar- 
migan, black cock, partridge and grouse 
are taking the place of our quail, pheas- 
ant and prairie chicken. These latter 
have been found on bills of fare under 
euphoneous names, as snow-bird, boiled 
owl, etc. 














Consolidation of all the stock yards in 
the country under one management is 
contemplated by the leading interests in 
those properties, and the plan will prob- 
ably be carried out after the completion 
of the deal to merge the beef packing 
industries. It is rumored that Gustavus 
Swift will be president of the new com- 
bine and the capital involved runs over 
$100,000, 000. 

Forty men of the field force of the 
Bureau of Forestry will leave Washing- 
ton for Southeastern Texas, where they 
will prepare the working plans for the 
lands of a large lumber company. Large 
as its lumber fields are, unless properly 
managed and protected they must sooner 
or later be exhausted. Dr. A. D. Ho- 
kins, in charge of forest insect investi- 
gation of the Bureau of Entomology, will 
accompany the expedition. 

It is expected that the Prince of Wales 
will head the special embassy to be ap- 
pointed by King Edward to represent the 
‘British government at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 19%. 
Royalty will be well represented. Prince 
|George is very much of the sort of good 
fellow was his cousin, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, who recently made such a fa- 
vorable impression on the occasion of his 
official visit to America. They took 
enough alike to be twins. 

The old trouble between the cattle bar- 
ons and the homesteaders will be set- 
tled by Secretary Hitchcock of the In- 
terior Department. He has determined 
to put an end to the frauds in the graz- 
ing country by cattle syndicates and land 
speculators and® the peaceable farmer, 
who wants to till his small farm free 
from hindrance is likely to get his rights 
at last. This is inevitable, and the soon- 
er conditions are settled the quicker the 
country will be opened up and developed. 

Official records show that a new kind 
of American Invasion is occurring on this 
conti...nt, as 50,000 citizens of the United 
States hav. settled in the rich wheat 
lands of the Canadian rrovinces. Why 
anybody should want to emigrate to 
Manitoba, where a sub-Arctic \<'imate 
provides almost perpetual winter, while 
rich farming lands are to be had in Mis- 
souri and adjoining states, where an al- 
most perpetual summer provides the mcst 
equable climate in the world, is beyond 
the comprehension of a citizen of a re- 
publican form of government. 
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The Dairy 


THE STATUS OF OLEO. | 





When this issue of the RURAL WORLD 
is mailed the second day’s session of the 
18th annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Dairy Association will be past. The pro- 
pram does not include any formal r:fer- 
ence to the ‘Grout bill,” or “what are we 
going to do with the oleo question, now 
we've got it.” This does not mean that 
the oleo question is a dead one. The dairy 
very much alive to that 





fraternity are 
fact. 

Every advocate of pure food laws—the 
people as consumers and the dairymen as , 
producers—will know that it is not the | 
way of the oleogarchy to submit. They | 
are good fighters, and, like some stubborn 
races written of in history, they “don’t 
know when they are whipped.” We've 
whipped them on the first piece of effec- 
tive legislation in favor of pure food, but 
they don’t know it, or at least they pre- 
tend not to believe it. They are making 
strenuous efforts to evade its provisions, 
and in one respect they have nearly suc- | 
ceeded. | 

Some “uncolored” oleo is on the mar- 
ket now that looks like some winter but- 


ter; it has a ‘shade of yellow,” and peo- 
ple are buying it in Union Market in St. 
Louis and presumably elsewhere, believ- 


ing it to be butter. The stalls are covered 
with labels, such as “Best Elgin cream- 


ery,” “Extra Wisconsin Roll,” “Cho‘ce 
Dairy,”’ and the like, but not one word 
about oleomargarine—or butter, either, 


for that matter. 
It will not do for members of the Dairy 
Guild to sit idly by and watch this thing 


continue. Laws do not enforce them- 

selves. It behooves those who are direc*- 

ly affected by an evil to act. 
HOME-MADE CONDENSED MILK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Can some of 
your readers tell us how to prepare “‘con- 
densed milk?’ Would it not be practical 
to condense a winter's supply, when the 
flow is good from grass, and thus lessen 
the winter’s labor? H. C. J. 

Miller Co., Mo. 


[The process of condensing milk re- 
quires rather extensive and expensive ma- 
chinery and would not be available for 
home use in a small way, The best home- 
condensing plant is a heifer calf from a 
good dairy dam, with a prepotent dairy 
sire. Such a machine will condense skim- 
milk either summer or winter, and in two 
years will be a money maker. There is a 
tremendous shortage in milk right now, 
and the early birds who start this kind 
of a skim milk condensery will catch the 
best prices on cows long before the mar- 
ket slumps from overproduction.—Ed.] 


CHEAP DAIRY BARN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you 
please give me a plan for a cheap dairy 
barn in the columns of your paper? Want 
room for ten cows, ten calves, hay mow 
and bin for oats and mill feed. I send my 
milk to a creamery. R. R. TURNER. 

Blairstown, Mo. 

{For so small a herd as indicated if the 
writer has a good general-purpose barn, 
the most economical arrangement for ten 
cows would be a lean-to shed with tight 
roof and board floor, with trench behind 
cows. Such a shed made tight and warm 
with, say, south windows for light in win- 
ter and @ifin summer, allowing for one 
row of stalls only, would cost little and be 
quite as effective as an expensive build- 
ing. Stalls should be 3% to 4 feet wide 
and space left in front to feed; also space 
in rear for removal of manure. Ventila- 
tion is important in cold weather. Money 
is well spent for a good system of ventila- 
tion. A box-pipe six inches square, run- 
ning from a foot from the floor to two 
feet above the roof is cheaply made and 
Yemoves smells, keeps up a circulation 
and does not cause draughts. Supplement 
this vent pipe with 2 similar one for the 
ingress of pure air, say, running on the 
outside from a foot from the ground to 
about six or eight feet high, where it 
should open into the stable. This does not 
allow the warm air to escape as a mere 
hole in the wall would. Most cow barns 
get ventilation not wisely, but too well. 
One man paid $500 in a large barn for a | 
system of ventilation and felt well paid. 
If correspondent wants a more elaborate | 
cow stable he would better get plans from 
an experienced builder, or write to 
‘“Hoard’s Dairyman,”’ Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
for book of plans.—Ed.] 





AN EXPERT SILOIST. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your contrib- 
utor, Mr. M. E. King, on page 338, starts 
out well on the feed question, but forgets 
his subject and winds up with an unwar- 
ranted attack on the silo and silo advo- 
cates. Now, I am one of the latter, be- 
cause I have used silos for the last four- 
teen years, and appreciate the value of 
them. As for “seeking notoriety,’’ I am 
not that kind. Dairy literature and the 
experience of others has been of great 
help to me, and if I can do anything to 
help atong brother dairymen I am glad 
to do it. If Mr. King thinks one “‘seekirg 
notoriety’ because he is enthusiastic on 
the silo question he must be judging by 
his own standards and knowledge of the 
value of the si‘o, not having a silo him- 
self. 

The cow is indeed a wonderful machine, 
but she cannot do her best unless provided 
with the proper food—a balanced ration, 
and she cannot get it out of roughness in 
the shape of corn fodder ‘‘cared for in the 
best possible manner,’ nor out of corn 
ensilage; but there is a value in the su.c- 
culence of the ensilage, which cannot be 
provided with the fodder. And it is a fact 
that the corn plant gives better results 
when fed after having been properly en- 
siled for a time than when fed fresh from 
the field. 

What does Mr. King mean by by-p 04- 


A a 
"> Dyspepsia 

From foreign words meaning bad cook, 
has come rather to signify bad stomach ; for 
the most common cause of the disease is a 
predisposing want of vigor and tone in 
that organ. 

No disease makes life more miserable. 
Its sufferers certainly do not live to eat; 
they sometimes wonder if they should 
eat to live. 

Mrs. 8. H. Wallis, Hillsboro, Ohio, who 
was greatly troubled with it for years, cou\d 
not eat anything without much suffering ; 
and Peter R. Gaare, Eau Claire; Wis., who 
was so afflicted with it that he was nervous, 
sleepless, and aetually sick most of the 
time, 9btained no relief from medicines 
professionally prescribed. 

Like thousands of others, they were com- 
pletely cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


eccording to their own statement vol- 
cntanily made. This great medicine 
strengthens the stomach and the whole 
digestive system. 











Hoop’s PILLs cure constipaticn- 25 eents. 








cows and how many head of other stock | 
does he feed? And what is the size of his 
farm? Of course, one having no stock to 
feed and selling his grain, does not need 
a silo; but if he feeds his corn crop by | 
means of the sile he can get twice as | 
much out of it. In the great corn belt, 
where thousands of acres of corn fodder 
are allowed to waste, how wil) they ke:p 
up fertility? By means of the silo and 
cattle they can get, just as much from 
one-half (or less) the land and grow some- 
thing else on the balance of the land, cow 
peas or clover, for instance, to feed with 
the corn to balance the ration, and thus 
feed their corn to better advantage; or if 
buying bran or gluten, grow it instead; | 
and keep up the fertility of their fa me | 
at the same time. With his 12 to 18 acres 
of cow peas Mr. King may be able to bal- | 
ance the ration for his cows with his “‘by- | 
products.” Cow pea hay is fine feed, rich 
in protein, and 35 to 60 tons will go a long 
way. While comparing the results where | 
silage was fed with those of Mr. King it 
should be remembered that Mr. King evi- 
dently grows his protein, while the others | 
buy theirs; also that Mr. King is proba- 
bly feeding a smal! herd for his acreage, | 
while the others are always “ahead of 
their feed,’ probably, which makes a - 


| 





difference in results. 

As for myself, I've been “short on feed,” 
or “ahead of my feed” until this season, 
and know how to appreciate full silos, I 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 


now have three round-stave silos, 216 tons 
capacity each, full. Have enough off of 
about 50 acres to feed 75 head for a year, 
exclusive of their nitrogenous grain ra- | 
tion. This I have to buy, but if I had land | 
enough to waste two-fifths at least of the 
corn crop, as most farmers do in the corn 
belt, I would grow my protein. As to the 
additional expense in providing silos, they 
will pay for themselves in one or two 





being received which are only occasionally | 
seen here, coming only when there is su- 
perior inducement in the matter of price. 
So while merchants report their regular 
factories decreasing, there has been no de- 
crese of supply in the cellars. 

The Elgin district presents the unex- 
pected when its receipts for the week end- 
ing Sept. 27 show considerably less than 
the total for the corresponding week last 
year. With the favorable conditions of 
the whole of the present season and the 
abundance of feed, the make of butter 
should be larger than that of last year 
and, of course, it is in the country as a 
whole. 





THE TRIPLE-PURPOSE COW. 


Dairy writers and teachers have had so 
much to say on both sides of the subject 
of the dual-purpose cow, and have ex- 
hausted it so thoroughly, that it is a re- | 
lief to note that a litle new fire is added to 
it now and then by writers who are prais- 
ing the good qualities of the triple-purpose 
cow, writes ‘Dairy and Produce Review.” 

This animal is older than the dual or 
the special-purpose cow, and her merits 
ought to be pretty well understood by this 
time. This cow carries burdens and does 
all manner of hard work during her life, 
giving milk at the same time and winds 
up her career of earthly usefulness as 


ucts of the farm? And, also, how many |last week it was learned that lines were |green alfalfa am acre in a year. When 


wheat is used for soiling, it is cut just 
before the blossoms are falling, as wheat 
hardens even more rapidly than rye. 
Wheat for soiling is seeied thickly also, 
making more and better feed than as 
sown for grain. 

Their next soiling crop is crimson clo- 
ver, the cheapest they grow, as it is 
usually grown aga catch crop with corn, 
and its long feeding season makes it es- 
pecially desirable, they having used it 
for eighteen or twenty days. Following 
crimson clover they use red clover and 
mixed grasses, These are susceptible of 
great improvement by thick seeding, in- 
creasing the proportion of leaf to stem. 

Corn follows grass. By early planting 
of thoroughbred white flint they are able 
to secure two ¢rops of corn in the one 
season. It is their practice in soiling to 
do no summer plowing. As rapidly as 
one crop is removed, the ground is p-e- 
pared with dise or cutaway harrow and 
given over to the next crop. Cow peas 
are a valuable soiling crop, requiring no 
hurried harvesting, as they keep greer 
and growing. Soy beans have produced 
more dry matter an acre than cow peas. 
Of the millets they esteem most highly 
the common barnyard, on account of its 
quick growth. Sown after wheat, they 
have cut eleven tons an acre in fifteen 
days. For best feeding value it should 
be cut just before heading. Kaffir corn 





beef. That she is economical is beyond | 
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MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDI 
St. Louis 


doubt, for she still has a strong hold on 
those countries where necessity compe's 
economy to be the watchword of exist- 
ence. 

Sven here there is room for argument. 
Would it not be more econemical to em- 
ploy horses, oxen, engines or even human 
labor to perform this work and let the 
cow devote herseif to doing one thing that 
she, above all animals, can do so well, 


years, at most, and if properly construct- |that is give milk. Instead of there being 
ed will last for many years. jeconomy in trying to cover a number of 
Where several neighbors have silos, by |lines by the same means, is it not more 


getting cutter, etc., together the cost is 
small to each, and by helping each other 
at cutting time, all can get their corn crop 
put upin the best possible shape, and won't 
have to dig ‘“‘fodder’’ out of the snow, or 
go out in bad weather after it; nor will 
their cattle have to live on dried up, 
woody stalks, snow and cold winds. I 
much prefer the silo, and would not think 
of dairying without it in the corn belt, 
and I am writing for the benefit of those 
who want to get at the truth of the mat- 
ter; not “for the benefit of manufacturers 
of silos’’ or “silo filling machinery,” nor 
for ‘notoriety,’ either. Years ago my 
neighbors used to laugh at me, but now 
they are coming to it, and four of them 
built silos this fall, two last fall, and 
others will next year. One neighbor hav- 
ing about 100 acres of corn and about 6 
cows té feed, is kicking himself because 
he did not build a silo. He bought a corn 
harvester and tried to care for his “corn 
fodder” “in the best possible manner.” 
The early cut is mostly mould¥ from con- 
tinued wet weather, the later, cut after it 
dried up in the hill; bu t of it still 
standing in the hill, ane quite gen- 
erally about here. Th aving silos 
have them filled with co and sorghum 
cut at proper time and in sufficient quan- 
tity to feed at least all winter, and the 
cost of cutting not to exceed 30 cents per 
ton, and less than to shock and shred it 
by about $1.50 per acre. The cost of feed- 
ing is less than feeding cured fodder, and 
much more pleasant. It is all under 
cover and out of the weather. The cost 
of feeding my cows for the next year will 
be about as follows: Eight tons of ensil- 
age, $8; gluten feed, $22; total, $30. Can 
Mr. King beat that for roughness on $00 
an acre land? F. M. PARSONS 
Des Moines Co., Iowa. 





COLOR YOUR BUTTER. 
Make your butter yellow! 


yellow that will leave no doubt in the 
is butter. 

Oleomargarine makers are at present 
securing a shade of yellow that makes 
their goods resemble some winter butter. 
They get it by various schemes which the 
government is now investigating, ard 
may in future stop. But now it is a slight 
yellow. 

People are gradually learning this, how- 
ever, and demand of their grocers a deep 
yellow. They feel safe when it is a real 


ter is light in color it is under suspicion. 
Yellow is the badge of butter. It is the 
distinction which will protect the people 
against oleomargarine competition. It is 
yours to use by law. If you prefer to sail 
under the pale color which is open to oleo- 
margarine, then you are simply throwing 
away your advantage. 

Color your butter a deep yellow, but not 
so deep that it looks red.—Chicago Dairy 
Produce, 


THE SUPPLY-OF BUTTER. 








Theugh the supply of fresh made butter 
in this market is large for this season of 
the year, the make, as shown by returns 
from the creameries last week and the 
week before, is decreasing. In Illinois the 
falling off has been heavy, and the only 
cause aside from the increased demand for 
iN Liha . 2, lars to be recent cold 
rains. Creamery men of the state name 
no other cause, and testify to the fact of 
the heavy decrease, says “Dairy Prod- 
uce.” 

But the falling off is not all in Illinois. 
but is general in the west, most factories 


re 


Not a red yellow. but a deep, pronounced | 


minds of the consumer that the product | 


solid, clean butter yellow. But if the but- 


economical to cover a great deal of one 
| line by means especially adapted to ac- 
complish the greatest service. It is nota- 
ible that greatest progress along any line 
lis in the direction of specialization. A 
|shoe or watch factory would have to be 
run at an enormous loss if each employe 
were to make a complete shoe or watch, 
but on the contrary, each employe does 
|the part he can do best. And so it is in 
|the dairy that the cow that can do the 
|best work in a year in giving milk is a 
jvery poor one to employ as a work ani- 
jmal, when a heavy steer could do it so 
|much more effectively. And why expect 
| beef from a cow when she is giving every 
|satisfaction at the pail? When she fai's 
to give satisfaction at the pail is the time 
to think of her from the beef point of 
view. 


DAIRY MEETINGS 





Missouri Dairy Association meets at Co- 
lumbia Nov. 11, 12, 13; the place, the new 
dairy building of the University. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheese Makers at 
St. Paul, Dec. 3-5. 1902. 

Minnesota Dairy Association at St. Paul, 
Dec. 8-10, 1902. 

Pennsylvania Dairy 
burg, Dec. 9-11, 1902. 

New York State Dairymen’s Association 


Union at Harris- 


jat Jamestown. Twenty-sixth annual meet- 


ing at Jamestown, Dec. 9-12, 1902. 

| The Minnesota Butter-Makers at St. 
| Paul, Dec. 10, 11 and 12, 1902. 

| TIlinois State Dairymen’s Association at 
| Urbana, Illinois University, Jan. 6 and 8, 
23, 1908, 

Vermont Dairy Association at Rutland, 
| Jan. 6-8, 1903. 


Wisconsin Cheese-Makers’ Association 
jth annual meeting, Milwaukee, Jan. 7, 
i$ and 9, 1908. 


Indiana State Dairy Association at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Jan. 21, 22 and 
| 23, 1908. 
| Nebraska 
| Lincoln, Jan, 22-23, 1903. 

Wisconsin Dairymen's Association at 
|Fond du Lae Feb. 11-13, 1903. 


Dairymen's Association at 


|SCORES IN THE SIX MONTHS’ EDU- 
CATIONAL TEST. 

Champion in six months’ test at Na- 
|tional Butter-Makers’ Association at Mil- 
waukee: 

John Sollie, New Sweijen, Minn., with 
an average score of 98.12. 

The monthly scores were: 


Ma 

| June ceceenecne beeeeereceseecesecees 

| July 

August .... 

September .. 

October 
We give only the average scores. 
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SOILING 





DAIRY CATTLE. 

This was the topic of Dr, Voorhees of 
New Jersey at the Pennsylvania dairy 
meeting. He said in part that comparing 
forage crops on the ton basis is errone- 
ous, as frequently a crop of medium ton- 
jnage will show more actual feeding value 
| than one of much heavier tonnage. At 
the New Jersey Station farm their first 
|soiling crop in spring is rye sown thickly 
\to get more stalks and leaves. They b2- 
|gin cutting rye just before it shows heads 
jand feed for eight to ten days. The rye 
| season can be somewhat extended by 
|making early, medium and late sowings, 
they having fed rye for twenty-one days 
by this plan. Rye and wheat for soiling 
jare top dressed with manure or nitro- 
| genous fertilizer. 





last week and the week before showing Next after rye they begin to feed al- 
two to four and up to ten tubs less than |falfa, starting on it from May 20 to the 
they had been running just ptior to those [end of the month. This they regard as 
weeks. jone of their best forage crops, furnishing 

Actual receipts in this market, however, nutrients most cheaply. When sowing 
show little decrease on account of the un- alfalfa, they use plenty of seed, have 
usual receipts attracted this way by the land rich and well established. They 
favorable quotations. Among the cellars jhave cut twenty-six and one-half tons 








is sown with cow peas or soy beans, and 


£ 





NG. 
, 1904. 


of this mixture they hive cut twelve and 
three-fifths tons an acre after having cut 
ten tons of Canada peas and oats. The 
great secret of successful practical soil- 
ing is to give the cow enough. Never al- 
low her to go hungry 


! 





WHY KEEP POOR COWS. 

Only the rich can afford to keep poor 
cows, and they don't, and the poorer a 
man is the better his few cows should be 
if he is to make a living. To see a poor 
man keeping poor cows is a sight to 
make one sigh at the short-sightedness 
of man. A poor man cannot afford to 
waste his money on poor cows. Usually 
we hear it said that the poor man cannot 
afford to own good cows. This is con- 
trary to all experience. If he can afford 
to own any he can afford to own the best, 
|says “‘Northwegtern Dairyman.” 

The poor man who refuses to spend the 
money necéssary to purchase a good 
cow, and finds enough to get hold of a 
second-grade one, must work double time 
to get any profit, and wait years before 
he can breed up to a higher standard. It 
is better to realize at the beginning, that 
the poor man had better put all h's 
money in half a dozen good cows than in 
a dozen or two inferior ones. In the end 
he will make more money. The profits of 
{dairying depend entirely upon the cows 
jand the system of raising feed and giving 
jit to the animals. There is nothing else 
'to decide the matter one way or the oth- 
le At the Pan-Ameri an model dairy 
| there were good, but not fancy-bred 
cows, which made forty dollars profit per 
year for their owners, after the cost of 
|feed had been deducted, which, by the 
j was, was bought in the market and not 
raised on the homefarm. If one good cow 
witl make that profit, a herd of ten or 
|twenty should net one a pretty fair in- 
cone. This can be done in almost any 
region where the grass is good and where 
good methods of farming and dairying 
are observed. 








after a dollar we must expect a mighty 
legal struggle. The oleo men evidently 
expected to use palm o1 to color their 
goods, but the treasury department 
stopped at that. Their chemists are now 
hunting for something that will be per- 


mitted. According to Chicago “Dairy 
Produce,’ the following schemes are be- 
ing tried: 


“Using cottonseed oil from seeds which 
have been baked in order to give the oll 
a red color which gives to the oleomar- 
garine a sort of light green yellow. Bak- 
ing the salt brown befcre using, which 
imparts brownish yellow. Heating to a 
high temperature oleo oil to which has 
been added some salt or alkali, which 
gives color but which does not reveal the 
cause in chemical analysis.” 

In every case the object is to give the 
oleo a darker color than the natural fats 
would show. If this slight coloring be 
permitted by the treasury department 
the oleo men would be encouraged grad- 
ually to darken the shade until great dan- 
ger to the butter trade would result. We 
think the treasury officials will take this 
view of the matter and compel the oleo 
mon to pay the We tax whenever sub- 
stances are. used for the evident purpose 
of coloring the mixture. This is the point 
rpon which the whole question hinges— 
the right of the buttermaker to use a 
color which has belonged to this product 
fo* centuries. 





SHORTAGE OF MILK. 





When at the meeting of the . Elgin 
Board of Trade last week, the secretary 
posted 543,000 pounds as the total of but- 
ter output in the district for the preced- 
ing week, the members realized that no 
record lower than this has been recorded 
for a number of years, says “Dairy Pro- 
duce.” 

Surprise was expressed too that the de- 
crease should continue so heavy at the 
present time, it having been thought that 
new cows would beg'n to check the fall- 
ing off. But the total for the week end- 
ing Oct. ll, which was 543,000 pounds, is 
4,000 pounds less than that of the week 
before; and idering the excellent feed 
conditions and the fact that new cows are 
fast coming in, this is a large falling off. 

That the milk supply in the district, 
which includes the northern half of Ilii- 
nois and the southern tier of Wisconsin 
counties, is a fact realized by every 
creameryman and by the shippers of milk 
to Chicago. There is a regular scramble 
for the milk, and the demand cannot be 








supplied. One of the leading men in 
creamery affairs of this state, and who 
has been identified with the industry he-e 
for many years, said last week that the 
shortage of milk in the district is the 
greatest in ten years. From buyers of 
milk for the city trade come similar re- 
ports; and it is stated that inability to 
get a supply will force some of the per- | 
sons delivering milk in Chicago out, of ; 
busi the ing winter. j 

The cause of the butter shortage is 
much discussed, but without arriving at 
an explanation so definite as to be gener- 
ally accepted. There is a greater demand 
for milk for the Chicag> trade and that 
milk is drawn from the Elgin district; 
but that doesn’t account for the whole 





as well as of butter 

The butter output of the district for 
the past few weeks compared to the cor- 
responding weeks of last_year are an in- 
teresting study. Up to the first week of 
September of the present year, the make 
of butter was considerab’y in excess of 
last year’s; but the decrease brings the 
output to a much lower point for the 
week ending Oct. 11 than reached during 
any week of last year or for several 
years, started with September. There , 
was a falling off in September last year, , 
but with the coming of October the in- 
crease started, while this year the falling 
off has continued, as the following table 
shows in pounds: 





TEST FOR OLEOMARGARINE. 

“It seems curious to me that so few 
people are able to tell the difference be- 
tween butter and oleomargarine,” said an 
old butter tester a few days ago. ‘‘There 
is a very simple and easy method of d's- 
tinguishing them. 





More can be accomplished, but this is 
jenovgh to show wWhat some dairies can 
and are doing. 

It matters not so much what kind of 
breed you have. so long as the animals 
ave adapted to dairying, and they are 
good representatives of their race. Each 
animal must be judged on its individual 


should be discarded. Price does not al- 
|Wéys measure the value of a serviceable 
|cow. Sometimes high prices are tacked 
on for certain structural forms and breed 
chsracteristics which would not be of 
jan. use to the ordinary dairyman 





NO EMBALMED FOOD IN OURS. 





“Buy no ‘preservatives’ to use in milk, 
in cream, on milk, in cider, in canned or 
conserved fruits, or in anything else that 
is to be used for food.”’ very appropri- 
ately remarks the “New York Farmer.” 
“*Preservatives’ prevent digestion at the 
same time they prevent the bacto>rial 
transformations that constitute souring 
or putrefaction. What is ‘preservatived’ 
is poisoned, so far as its food value is 
concerned. Milk and cider and cream 
and butter and cheese and meat and fruit 
tha: cannot ‘spoil’ under exposure to the 
air, at the ordinary temperature, cannot 
be digested, and therefore all such ‘doc- 





tored’ things are utterly unfit for food. 
No farmer should invest in ‘preserva- 
|tiver’ of any kind. The laws of most of 


the states are aginst the use of preserv- 
,atives, and it is right that they are. Obey 
/ the laws.” 





Bate Jersey's late book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is fu al things for practi- 


cal people. The Silo, to and 01); ensi- 
lage, its value; soil, variety and how to 
many other subjects 


Sity rested’ ee ee copy. Monmouth, !1). 
THE OUTLOOK FOR OLEO. 

We are asked about the outlook for 
oleo—or rather what the oleo men are do- 
ing, says “Rural New Yorker.” We said 
immeciately after. the Grout bill was 
signed that the manufaeturers would not 
accept the situation and give up the fight, 
They have been and are trying in every 
Possible way to pick flaws in the law and 
so invent some way of getting around 
the “color clause” so as to make yellow 
oleo and still avoid the We tax. They 
have employed the shrewdest lawyers in 
the country, and when we consider how 
smal] a hole a man will crawl through 





mer'ts, and if not up to the standard it | 


“The test of which I speak will serve 
when a good chemist would fail after he 
has made a chemical analysis, for good 
o'ecmargarine has very pearly the same 
components butter has, even under 
chemical analysis. There is, you know, 
good and bad oleomargarine, as well as 
\different qualities of butter. 

“Doubtless you have noticed, after you 
have eaten a piece of very fat meat or 
gravy made from fat mcat that there re- | 
mains in your mouth aggreasy taste. It | 
may 2ot te strong. but it is distinct. This 
is also true of cheap ice cream, in which 
lard is used. Well, th’s same taste re- 
}mains in vour mouth after you have eat- | 
len olev nsigarine. 

“When an expert dealer considers the , 
purchase of a lot of butter, he has one of 
Sage packages opened. From this he takes 
ja sample about as big as one of the pat- 
| ties that are served at restaurants. Plac- 
jing this in his mouth he mashes it around 
,and lets it grow soft from the heat of his 
_mouth, until it is what you might call 
‘mushy.’ He then ejects it. 

“If the substance is o'eomargarine a 
lardy taste will remain. There will be a 
‘little grease sticking to the membranes 
of his mouth, no matter how finely the 
imitation may be made. If it is pure but- 
ter there will be no taste or grease. 
“That is a test which any housekeeper 
can make at her grocer’s. After she has 
tried it several times the grocer will 
learn to offer her nothing but pure but- 
ter.” 





' 





ICE IN THE SOUTH. 








Every dairyman who lives in a climate 
where ice forms over two inches thick 
should have an ice-house, says a writer 
in “Home and Farm.”” There are plenty 
of plans for houses to be used in colder 
climates, where the ice forms twelve or 
more inches thick, and can be cut to 





pack in a solid cube, making little trou- 
ble to preserve it through a comparative- 
ly short summer. But at the south, or 














at least between the Ohio river and cen- | 
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EVERY ONE A DE LAVAL USER. 
The Tenth Annual Convention of the National Buttermakers’ 


Association was held at Milwaukee, 


October 20-24. There were 
Contest, representing the best 


Contest con- 
New Sweden, 


very state. 
pionship Trophy for the Six ‘Months’ 
eluded at the Convention went to John Sollie, 
Minn., with an average seore of 98.12. 


The Gold Medal for Highest Convention Seore went to E. L. 
Duxbury, Green Bay Wis., with a score of 98 1-2. : las 


The Silver Medal for the Seeond 


went to M. Sonde: 


The five Silver Cups for Highest Seores in states 
to so contest went to: 
i P. H. Krerrer, Strawberry Point, 


Ss. vn. 
Ti, 
Ev 
A De Laval cat 


helps to produce the 
had for the asking. 


B. J. Youne, Hopart, . a4 
J. J. Becut, Roslyn, 6 ee ae 
H.R. Due, Franks, .... 
Kas. W. ry ore Soaneee, ¥ 
one of these ze Winning and all other 
Seoring bits was made wish a De Lava. Cream Se: 
as has been the case in every previous National Conve: 

eb re geese how a De Lava. 
é est quality of butter 
difficult to make such butter in cay other way. 


Convention Seore 


Highest 
rgaard, Hutchinson, Minn., with a score of 98 1-4. 


qualified 


Seore 97 1-2 
* 951-2 


95 

High 
ator, 
Separator 
and why it is 
It may be 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. — 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


327 Commissioners S., 

75 & 77 Yorx Srmerr, 

248 McDensot Avenve 
WINNIPEG. 














tral Tennessee, ice can usually be op- 
tained thick enough to fill a house, and 
if properly put in and proper care taken 
of it, there will be ice when cold weather 
comes again. 

My neighbors near Lou'sville had hand- 
some residences and stylish ice-houses 


that uniformly failed to keep the ice, for 


they were built of brick or stone, above 
the ground, and the climate was too 
bem. I dug a hole fourteen feet 
fale feet deep, laid a frame 
nd one on top of the 
boards up and down 
e sides of the house ex- 
tended four feet above the ground, and 
made twelve inches thick, stuffed with 
sawdust. The roof was also made dou- 
ble and filled with sawdust. This I think 
very important. I had no ventilation, 
nor do I see any need for it. All the cold 
air over the ice comes from the ice, then 
why let air in? 
I watched the pond 








carefully to see 


shortage, for there is a shortage of milk Just when the ice was ready, and, having 
jmy terms and negro men already en- 
, Baged, 


the work was begun the first 
morning and finished by night, if it took 
all night. In this climate you can take 
no chances. Negroes will not work in 
ice unléss you make a frolic of it with 
an occasional dram, but not too much. 
The ice was thrown in, breaking to 
pieces in the center of the house, while 
a man kept up the sides with the larger 
pieces. Sawdust was put on the next 
day, and then the troub’e began, for the 
ice soon melts from the _ sides, which 


,Spaces must be filled with sawdust, as 


also any crevices form'ng in the body of 
the ice. I had no drainage, as water 
will not stand in my ground. With daily 





Week's Week's |care, my ice-house was a complete su:- 

1901 output. 1902 output, | cess, and several others were built on 
Gewt. 8. ...cks 608,500 Sept. 6........ 625,000 ,the same plan and with equal success in 
Sept. 14........ 608,250 Sept. 13........ 605,000 keeping ice. 
ees Sh cece cee 607 000 Sept. 20........ 600,000 | 
Sept. 28........ 607,000 Sept. 27........ 579,000 | MIBK. THE COWS CLEAN. 
Oct. Beadsoane 607,560 Oct. os ~ 
Oct. 12...,....609,000 Oct. The of the value of strip- 

© eckendpibebiieeuaninaks pings, th -k secured by sitting an 


extra minute at each cow or going back 
to her, has become much discussed. Ev- 
eryone knows that this milk is exception- 
ally rich in butter fat and many dairy- 
men think that such a practice pays and 
has no evi! effect upon the cows. ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Advocate” says one Wisconsin lady 
even goes so far as to milk her cows 
three times daily. During a heifer’s first 
season, she begins by m'Iking at 7 and 9 
o'clock. She has raised the quantity of 
milk given from two to four pounds per 
day and has increased the percentage of 
butter fat % to 1 per cent. This system 
is kept up for five weeks from calving, 
that cows may be able to carry the larg- 
er flow of milk without d'scomfort. To 
attain this object, the frequent mi king 
is sometimes continued for five months, 
but this is a great phys’cal test on the 
tow. The cessation of the practice has 
been followed by an immediate falling off 


| of a couple of pounds. While it is not ad- 


visable for farmers to make a practice of 
milking three times a day, the subject of 
strippings is one which should re-eive 
some attention. 


VALUE OF MANURE. 





There is more profit says P. H. Jacobs, 
in the manure of some cows than in the 
milk and butter produced, as it is a well- 
known fact that any food consumed that 
is not utilized for the support of the ani- 
mal or for the production of milk, is 
voided as manure. There are two kinds 
of manure, however—liquid and solid— 
the latter receiving more care than the 
liquids. In a ton of liquid manure it is 
estimated that there are about twenty- 
two pounds of nitrogen, worth $3, and 
twenty-one pounds of phosphoric acid, 
worth $1, with thirteen pounds of potash, 
worth $1.15, the total value being at least 
%. The value of a ton of solid matter 
seldom exceeds $2. As the liquids are 
worth much more than the solids, the 
farmer suffers a heavy loss in nét mak- 
ing ample preparation for preserving 
them. It is estimated that a horse p-o- 
Cuces about 4,000 pounds of liquid manure 
in a year and the cow 8,000 pounds. These 
estimates will vary according to the 
kinds of food and the pe-uliarities of in- 
dividual animals, but the liquid and solid 
manure from a cow in one year should 
equal $20, though on many farms the ma- 
nure is not properly preserved. As some 
cows do not give a profit of $20 a year in 
the milk, the value of the manure de- 


PRIPNPIIIIN(OSS, | serves consideration. 





Those who would improve the condi- 
tions of oux <reameries must fight the 


P| first battle with dirt. * 


“The surest way to live with honor in 
the world is to be in reality what you 
would aprear to be.” 













ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


0.K. HARRY STERIL WORKS, 2233 "ar!sse- 
Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you are thinking of 
bu tne nOventn hopasttn, 
write us for Catalogue anc 
information. We manu- 
facture the machine 
on the market, 



















$4.60 Guaranteed 
Oak, No. Il 
for coal, wood 
and lignite, lar- 
of" sized Oaks 
and Ranges, Cooks 
and Heaters in all 
i at factory 
Save you 
nearly one half, 
stoves shipped sub- 
ject to examination 
at your depot 
on receipt of 61. 
©) if not exactly as 
represented 
and satisfact- 


r mone 
relunded. 
GATALOGUE 
FREE. 
$4.60 Stove Manufacturing Co. 
and B>x 149 St. Louis, Mo. 


RUPTUR CORED while you work. You pay % 
when cured. Nocur-, no 
ALEX SPEIR-, Box 84 W. 
My montbly regulator never fails. ladies. 
Box Fre- “3 DR F MAY. tloomineton. 1)). 


edtbrook, Maine 











ou Afford 

te bay Jour pest woven wire, fenctge without in. 
interesting and quite instructive. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE ©O., ADRIAN, MICH. 








want to pay them when you buy fence? Ifso, why » 
to do it, and you dor. t doit when you !\\) 
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HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


4 LIVELY MEETING.—The Alton Hor- 
itural Society met Nov. 1 at the resi- 
of T. G. Emerson, in Upper Alton, 
The day being pleasant there was a 

| attendance. 
was a fine exhibit of fruit, flow- 
nuts and vegetables, but what was 
st notable in the way cf exhibits was a 
mart elous display of chrysanthemums by 

he host. 

. « most beautiful of all autumn flow- 
all its colors and forms, was ar- 
nged in such @ Manner as to suggest a 
nalace of flowers, which indeed it was. 
Mr. Emerson is not a professional flor- 
but a busy merchant, who, having a 
ular faney for the chrysanthemum, 





There 


r 


.ws it for his pleasure and recreation. 
being asked if there was any hard 
rk connected with raising such flowers, 


Emerson replied that there certainly 
lenty of it, but that it was the kind 
rk that gave him much pleasure and 

i health as well. 

-vidence to the general report that 
pples are unusually good this season, 
Mr. Hilliard, who owns a large cider mill, 
ted that from orchards bearing more 

y than in the past he got less cider 
s than usual, 
I the way, should any reader wish 
such cider as was referred to in the last 
of the RURAL WORLD they should 
correspond with Mr. Hilliard, 

He is an expert at the business, has a 

rectly equipped establishment. All poor 
=; go into vinegar and only the best 
sed for cider. 

Mr. Hilliard ean furnish In midsummer 
r that is as sweet as it was on the 

jay it came from the press. He also 
makes a grade of vinegar that can not 
be surpassed. A visit to this establish- 
ment a few days ago was one of much 
pleasure and profit to me, 

What apples to plant was discussed. 
Ren Davis is still on the list, not a mem- 
ber being willing to diseard it. Gano is 
well thought of by members who have 
ruited it. Mr. Hilliard wants Janets, 
Winesaps and Little Romanites for cider. 

in a discussion as to the future of the 
Kieffer pear it was agreed that good 
Kieffer will always pay, no matter how 
extensively the variety may be planted. 
That is to say, the fruit must be large, 
smooth and well colored. 

Mr. McPike gave a short talk on grapes, 
n which he said that vineyards still show 
of having passed through a 
jrouth, and advised fall pruning. 

Several good reports were given of a 
new seedling raspberry, which was orig- 
inated by Mr. James Davis of Godfrey. 
Mr. Davis claims that plants of his new 
berry made a growth of 14 feet the past 
season. It may be called an improved 
Gregg, of which it Is a seedling. 

The heeling in of strawberry plants for 
spring planting was advised by several 
members. The meeting adjourned; there 
was a lively wind-up enjoyed by all, while 
the fruit, vegetables and flowers on exhi- 
bition were sold at auction for the benefit 
of the treasury. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, IIL, Nov. 4, 1902. 


evidence 


STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


MISSOURI 





The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting Will Be 
Held at Springfield, Mo., December 2, 3 
ind 4, 1902, at Drury College Chapel. 


OUR SOCIETY WORK.—The Siate So- 
iety has been a great factor in the won- 





WEDNESDAY, DEC. 3, 2 P. M. 


Spraying—Liquid—J. C. Evans, 
F. H. Speakman, Neosho. 


lumbte. 
Experiences of Members. 


Williamson, President National 
Shippers’ Association, Quincy, Ill. 


field. 


ards? Gas Tar for Borers? 

Best Orchard Fertilizers—Prof. G. A. 
Smith, Chillicothe. 

Too Much or Too Little Cultivation—B. 
F. Wampler, Carthage. 

WEDNESDAY, 8 P. M. 

Piano Solo, Po!onaize in A Major, Cho- 
pin—Prof. W. A. Chalfant. 

Some Neglected Spots—Mrs. 
Smith, Sprirgfield. 

Bitter Rot (Illustrated)—Dr. Herman 
von Schrenk, Mississippi Valley Labo- 
ratory, St. Louis. 

Reading, “The Horse With the Shiftin’ 
Head’”’—Miss Helen Mar Scouller. 

Profitable Distribution—W. A. Gradner, 
Spri:_gfield. 

Contralto Solo, ‘‘The Spring Has Come” 
—Miss Josephine Aumoth. 

Prevention Better Than Cure—N. F. 
Murray, Oregon. 

Reading, “Her First Appearance’’—Mirs 
Scouller. 

THURSDAY, DEC. 4.9 A. M. 
BUSINESS. 
Call to order. 
Prayer—Rev. Harvey Jones. 


M. _C. 


President, Secretary, Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Delegates to State Meetings. 

World's Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 

How to Prepare Fruit in Jars. 

Reports of Committees—Fruit, Finance, 
Obituary. 

Special Committee—Dr. J. C. Whitten, 
W. T. Flournoy, J. C. Evans, 

Reports of Experiment Stations—Co- 
lumbia, Lessons Learned, W. L. Howard, 
Assistant Horticulturist; New York, Dr. 
J. C. Whitten, Horticulturist; Mt, Grove, 
Prof. J. T. Stinson, Director. . 

Best Means of Collecting Fruit Statis- 
tics—J. M. Irvine, St. Joseph. 

THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 

A Study of the Co@ing Moth—M. Oli- 
ver Cole, Springfield. 

Insects of the Year—Prof. J. M. Sted- 
man, Columbia. 

Grapes, Some Notes of European Va- 
rieties—Jos. Gamble, Brookfield. Profit- 
able Missouri Varieties, C. F. Ruegseg- 
ger S8t. Joseph; T. A. irkenhauer, 
Brandsville. 

Strawberry—J. E. Cop 

Small Fruitis—W. H. bs 
vada. 

Peaches—T. M. Culver, Koshkonong; G. 
W. Hopkins. Springfield; Jacob Faith, 
Montevallo. The Variety to Follow El- 
berta, G. L. Sessen, West Plains. 

Soils and Subsoils—Dr. E. M. Shepard, 
Drury College. 

Some Pears—J. E. Thompson, Windsor. 

Protection of Our Birds—August Reese, 
Secretary Audobon Society of Missouri, 
St. Louis. 







City. 
Ne- 


THURSDAY, 8 P. M. 

Piano Solo—Miss Atwood. 

The Apple—Prof. 8. A. Hoover, War- 
rensburg. 

Reading, ‘Jane Jones, the Happy Little 
Cripple’’—Miss Corinne Dixon. 

What Schools and Colleges Might Do— 
Prof. M. G. Kern, St. Louis. 

Soprano So'o, Berceuse from Jocelyn- 





derful growth of the fruit industry in| 
Missouri, She ranks first now in apple 
orchards of any State in the Union. The | 
fruit lands of our state have been 
brought more and more to the notice of 
grower and dealer. We feel proud to-dey 

ur position, and with proper care ard 
attention we should be able to hold it. 
To this end the society in all its efforts to 
develop the fruit interests of the state 
ind to bring good fruit men into it, has 
never lost sight of the need of the best 
means for educating, assisting and devel- 
ping all our fruit growers; instructing 
them where knowledge is wanted, advis- 
ng where experience would give the help 
needed, assisting, directing, encouraging, 
whenever opportunity is offered. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting will be 
one of the best ever held. Some of the 
best men of the state and nation will be 
here to help answer scientific, technical 
and practical questions, and to give in- 
structive paper. 

The Fruit Growers of Greene county 
and South Missouri will give us a hearty 
welcome. 

One hundred and fifty dollars is allotted 
for premiums to be given on fruits and 
flowers in our usual manner. Five speci- 
mens constitute a plate. Perfection of 
size, color, form an@ eondition will be 
the points judged. Collections shall em- 
brace only one plate of a variety for the 
judges to pass upon. New varieties and 
rare ones are desired. Specimens for 
name are always in order. Let us make 
this a banner meeting. 

On Monday, December ist, the Ozark 
Apple Growers’ Association will hold its 
regular meeting and all apple growers of 
the Ozarks are invitied to be present; the 
soriety delegates will also. be welcome. 
Railroad rates will apply for this day 
also. A good program will be carried oct. 

TUESDAY, DEC. 2, 8 P. M. 

Call to order, 

Violin Solo—Prof, BE. H. Kelley. 

Opening Prayer—Rev. H. Paul Douglas. 

Opening Words—President Robnett. 

Addresses of Welcome—For the c'ty, 
Mayor J. E. Mellette; for Greene county, 
Vice-President C. T. ‘Tippin; for the 
County Society, Theo..H. King, President 
“reene County Horticultural Society. 

; Response—Vice-President C. H. Dutch- 

Soprano Solo, “My Flower,” Ronald— 
Mrs. Fred Wishart. 

Flowers on a City Lot—Mrs. J. T. Snod- 
srass Kansas City. 

Reading—Miss Mable Corse. 

_Elements of Horticulture in the Pub‘ic 
Schools—Hon. W. . Carrington, State 
“uperintendent of Schools. 





Whistling Solo—Miss Badgley. 

_ WEDNESDAY, DEC. 3, 9 A. M. 
Call to order, 

P 


rayer—Rev, Henry Little. 

Appointment of Committees. 

_, cation and Elevation for Orchards— 
nas. Teubner, Mo. 


Godard—Miss Laura Lee Patrick. V'oin 
obligato, Miss Elizabeth Hull. 

Horticultural Study in Europe—Dr. J. 
Cc. Whitten, Columbia. 

Song—Male Quartette. 

Ornamentation of Country Homes—G. 
PR. Turner, Meadville. 
Final Resolutions. Adjournment. 
The Frisco System, embracing the St. 
Louis and San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Springfield and Memphis, with all branch- 
es, will give a half fare on the certifi- 


Kansas City Southern will also sell tick- 
ets from ali their 


certificate plan. 

The Central Hotel will be headquarters. 
Rate $1.50 per day. Other hotels will make 
a rate of $1.00 per day; $150.00 will be given 
in premiums. 

D. A. ROBNETT, President, 
Columbia, Mo. 
L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
2000 Warwick Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
NATIONAL APPLE GROWERS’ CON- 
GRESS. 





As previously announced in these col- 
umns the commercial apple growers of the 
country will meet in this city on Nov. 18 
and 19 to form a national apple-growers’ 
congress. The object of this congress will 
be to raise the standard of orcharding, to 
secure reports’ regarding the apple crop 
and give growers a clear idea of prices 
which should prevail. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the temporary organization held 
here on Oct. 10, by-laws were adopted, 
which will be submitted at the congress. 
The membership fee was fixed at $3, which 
must be paid before one can vote. T. C. 
Wilson of Hannibal, Mo., is authorized to 
receive and receipt for the :aembership 
fee; therefore, remittances may be made 
before the meeting to this gentleman. W. 
R. Wilkinson of this city was appointed 
to receive fruit for the great apple dis- 
play, and orchardists can depend upon his 
care and attention. All shipments must 
be prepaid. 

All reports indicate that the first meet- 
ing of the Apple-Growers’ Congress will 
be well attended and a large and fine dis- 
play of fruit made. 

The committee on program reported out- 
line of program for the first meeting, 
which is“as follows: 

First Day, Nov. 18—Organization; paper 


eg bn Products—Homer T. 
Fuller, Drury College. 


Dust—W. D. Maxwell, St. Joseph; C. H. 
Asling. Springfield; D .A. Robnett, Co- 


Packing, Marketing and Storing—C. H. 
Apple 
Canning of Fruits—T. W. Wade, Spring- 


Questions—Value of Lime in Our Orch- 


Letters, Messages, Reports of Officers— 


eate plan. Pay full fare going and teke 
a certificate or receipt w you buy 
your ticket, so you can return 
ticket free. Tickets on 30 and 
December 1 and 2. Retu . 5. The | 


stations direct to | 
Springfield, one fare for round trip, on | 


MAcBETH on 
a lamp chimney 


keeps it from 





breaking and dou- 


bles the light. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 








face, they are smaller, and because the 
tree is not injured by the knife cutting 
deep into the tree to dislodge the full- 
grown borer. 


FREAK BLACKBERRIES. 


A correspondent writes that on Oct. 28 
he gathered a dozen ripe blackberries 
from a cane of this year's growth. The 
bush (variety unknown) had been bearing 
| large fine fruit since July. 
| MONSTER GARDEN MAP OF STATES. 
} shtenibte 

Mention was made in last weck’s 
RURAL WORLD of a g:eat garden map 
for the St. Louis World’s Fair, which will 
represent the United States by gravel 
paths marking state boundaries and 
plants growing in each state plat which 
are characteristic of tuat state. The msp 
is to be a part of the exhibit of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry and will occupy 
two acres in a portion of the southern ex- 
posure well suited to its purpose. The 
map will be about 400 by 200 feet, and the 
state of Mi i will e about 40 
by 70 feet. 

With this map spread out on the south- 
ern slope, in the place allotted, it would 
appear from the Agriculture building hill 
like a bird's-eye view of the United States, 
while the visitor walking on the paths 
would, so far as vegetation was concern- 
ed, be traveling through the country. 

The outdoor exhibit will have a number 
of additional features which will make it 
the most remarkable agricultural exhib't 
ever made on earth. The outdoor exhibit 
is a novelty. It was tried in miniature at 
two former American expositions, but at 
those expositions it was confined to 
grasses and forage plants. The range of 
the present outdoor exhibit is shown by 
the following points which will be covered 
by it: 

1. A cereal exhibit in which will be 
shown growing every species of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, corn, emmer, spelt end 
einkorn. As there are over 4,000 varietics 
of wheat and some hundreds of corn, the 
extent of this exhibit may be judged. 

2. Diseases of Field and Garden Crops.— 
Plants will be shown afflicted with va- 
rious diseases and one-half of the plants 
will be treated scientifically to show how 
the disease may be eliminated. Thus, po- 
tatoes will be inoculated with blight, and 
‘half the plants treated to kill the blight. 
Smutted oats will be shown under the 
same conditions, 

3. Plant breeding or crossing of varieties 
will be shown by offering the parent 
plants and the hybrid growing between. 
Many varieties of hybrid wheats and of 
|garden vegetables hybridized to produ e 
strange varieties will be shown. 

4. The Treatment of Sand Dunes w:th 
Vegetation to Bind the Loose Sand ard 
|Prevent it from Blowing Under Storm 
| Winds.—The department has prepared 
|binding grass, which grows on the sand 
|and makes the shifty dunes a solid coil. 
|Dunes will be shown in the exhibit cov- 
lered with vegetation. j 

6. The Rotation of Crops —An ideal farm 
leovered with crops which follow in rota- 
ition in extensive farming will be shown. 

















|'The rotation as produced in the best farm 
jis: First, corn; second, oats; third clover 
| and timothy. On an area of a few rods 
long this farm can easily be shown. 

| 6. Growing Crops for Seed and Methods 
|and Machinery in Use on Well Equipped 
|Seed Farms Will Be Shown.—Plants of 
lliving varieties will be used so that the 
| gathering of seed may go on throughout 
the exposition. 

7. Medicinal Plants.—Dr. R. H. True, the 
jexpert in charge of this division, has pre- 
| pared a large list of plants that grow nor- 
|mally in this latitude, which will be 
| shown alive and growing. 

8. The tropical plants of the American 
Island possessions will be shown outdoors 
in classes, as well as the primitive egri- 
cultural implements which the natives use 
in tilling the soil. 

9. Test Crops.—New economic p'ants 
which are under cultivation in other coun- 
tries will be shown in this exhibit to dem- 
onstrate the possibility of cultivating 
|them in this latitude. 
| 10. The common poisonous plants, such 
as the Loco and the poison hemlock, 
which create havoc among stock, will be 
shown that the farmer may learn to iden- 
tify them and thus circumscribe the dam- 
age they do. Poison ivy, poison oak, pois- 
on shumac and such plants will also be 
shown, each properly placarded, that the 
visitor may know them. , 

11. Fiber plants, such as flax, hemp, cct- 
iten, jute, sisal, will be shown, together 
/with the products from them in various 
stages. 

12. A school garden, such as is used in 
|some of the eastern states in instructing 
| public school pupils in nature, will be 
| maintained, showing not ofly the ordi- 
nary decorative plants, such as dahl'as, 
lasters, hollyhocks, but also garden veg- 
jetables, such as radishes, cabbage, tur- 
jnips and cauliflower, will have a place 
here. 





Dr. B. T. Galloway, the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Piqnt Industry, and his assistant, 
A. F. Woods, will be in charge of the ex- 
hibit. Mr. W. J. Spillman, who has been 
in St. Louis recently, arranging for the 


on “Soils,” with discussion; paper OD |. ninit, will have charge of the grasses 
“Planting and Cultivation of an Orchard | and forage plants. The detailsoftheother 
During First Five Years”; paper on “Care | ..nipits will be worked out by their heads 
and Cultivation After Five Years,” with | i¢ departments. M. A. Carleton will have 
discussion following each paper. | charge of the cereals, V. K. Chesnut will 

Second Day, Nov. 19—Paperon “Fungi”; | ,aye charge of the poisonous plants, L. 





ne and Planting of Trees—A. L- 
‘mmerman, Weatherby, Mo. 
_Pruning and K. B. Wilker- 
— Mexico, Mo. 
_,\aricties—Ozarks, Dr. I. R Lane, Mt. 
Grove: Central Missourl, G. Hi. Robins, 
__yview; North Missouri, J. A. Ken- 
ody Ravanna. 
yw. of @ Young Orchard—Hon. L. B. 
“odside, Salem, 
Care of a Bearing Orchani—W. T. 
Flournoy, Marionville. 
Lessons trom Ww. R. Wil- 


Kinson, President Board of Agriculture, 
St Louis, 


‘paper on “Insects; paper on “Packing ir pewey will have charge of the fiter 
and Marketing of Apples,” discussion to 1 ).nts About ten.acres will be required 
CE Oe TI os is South \tor this entire exhibit. 

The meeting will be a South- | palin Hitmen wea tes 

ern hotel. | GARDEN AND FLOWERS. 

co agate psig rear eet ea ae 
to look out for peach borers: at sea- 

son. He will know by experience that al- Quaker Marvel bean, I will say they were 
though he went over his trees in sp:i-g \a success here in Woodson county. Kan- 
and summer it is necessary to dig out all sas. The one dozen sen Produced re- 
the borers before winter sets in. It costs markably well. I will plant quite a lot 
more borers once a year than | next year. Eee 
See Coe’ Piush, Gueuhinn the barers, Sunt We are having lovely weather the last 
having been hatched, are nearer the sur- few weeks, only a little windy the last 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
Mrs. L. Harrison’s request 





few days, which we must expect here in 
Kansas. Shucking corn and working the 
roads is the program of the day; as a 
rule we have good roads, but we had £o 
many hard rains this fall that the roads 
were in an awful shape, but we can enjoy 
going to town after this, as they finished 
working the road from Sunnyside Farm 
to town yesterday. 

Do any of you raise cosmo? If not you 
miss a great treat if you like flowers. I 
planted a row across the front yard. Most 
people thought they were rag weeds all 
summer; when they bloomed they chang- 
ed their minds. They looked like a snow- 
bank dotted with purple and pink, and the 
pleasure I had in sending or taking cut 
flowers to my friends, and the remarks 
made about my beautiful flowers more 
than paid the care of raising them. If 
any one wants a few seed and will send 
me a self-addressed and stamped envel- 
ope I will send them a few. 

We have been having mustard greens 
and young onions the last week. We en- 
joy them very much; they make us think 
of spring. I plant my onions in the fall, 
let them grow until freezing weather, 
then mulch them with well-rotted man- 
ure, or, better still, the droppings from 
the henhouse, and my onion planting is 
done for next spring. We have onions to 
eat by the time the ground is dry enough 
to make garden. 

MRS. J. A. THORMANN. 
Sunnyside Farm, Piqua, Kan., Oct. 24, 1902. 


THE APPLE KING. 


In the last twelve years J. M, Wellhouse 
has grown in Kansas nearly one-half m'l- 
lion bushels of apples, for which he re- 
ceived an average of 28 cents a bushel. 
Mr. Wellhouse has increased his orchards 
annually until he now has more than 1,600 
acres in Leavenworth, Miami and Osage 
counties. He has reduced the industry to 
a science. 

When the seasons are favorable, as the 
season of 1902, he raises from 60,000 to 80,- 
000 bushels of apples, In hot and dry sea- 
sons his yield falls ag low as 400 bushels. 
In the season of 1893 he did not pick the 
crop at all, 

Mr. Wellhouse’s original venture in ap- 
ple raising was on a 12)-acre tract. This 
orchard wis planted in 1876, near Leaven- 
worth. The land was poor in quality. so 
far as the production of wheat or corn 
was concerned, and many looked upon 
his venture in‘ doubt, 

The varieties of apples are divided as 
follows: Ben Davis, 620 acres; Winesaps, 
76 acres; Missouri pippin, 409 acres; Jona- 
than, 19 acres; York Imperial, 150 acres; 
Gano, 160 acres; Maiden Blush, 16 acres; 
Cooper’s Early, 16 acres. 

In the years when he picked 80,000 bush- 
e's or more, Mr. Wellhouse’s expenses 
were nearly $15,000 annually, and his re- 
ceipts for 1899 were $5200). In his years 
of apple raising he has realized a net 
profit of $104,000, to say nothing of the in- 
creased investments and holdings in Kan- 
sas land. 

Mr. Wellhouse has found the Ben Davis 
apple to be the most profitable, while the 
Jonathan has yielded more bushels to the 
acre. Missouri Pippin comes second in 
yield, and the Ben Davis third. But the 
best price and most appreciative and ac- 
tive market is for Ben Davis. On Fair- 
meunt Hill, near Leavenworth, he has 
erected a large packing and drying plant, 
ard his shipments of fruit are made to Bt. 
I«uis, Kansas City, Chicago, New York, 
Boston and foreign points. He also has a 
wrge trade in dried apples. ; 


Only a Name 


No Money Wanted. 


Write me a postal naming a friend who 
needs help. Tell me which book to send. 
It is but a slight service to aid a sick 
friend—and I will do this: 

I will mail the sick one an order—good 
at any drug store—for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He may take it a 
month to learn what it can do. If it suc- 
ceeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails,.I will 
pay the druggist myself. 

I will let the sick one decide. 

No case is too difficult; I take the rik 
in all. My records show that 39 out of 
each 40 who make this test get well—ard 
pay gladly. I cheerfully pay for the rest. 
This Restorative is my discovery—the 
result of a lifetime's work. It is the only 
remedy that strengthens the inside 
nerves. My success comes from bringing 
back that nerve power which alone oper- 
ates the vital organs. There is no other 
way to make weak organs strong. 
Tell me who needs that help. 
Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
book you want, and | Book No. 2 on the 

address Dr. Shoop, | Book Ho.3 on the Kidneys. 
Box 69%, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. | Book No, 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 








AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flow- 
ers, no leaves,—November!” Many Amer- 
jeans would add no freedom from ca- 
tarrh, which is so aggravated during this 
month that it becomes constantly trou- 
blesome. There is abundant proof that 
catarrh is a constitutional disease. It is 
related to scrofula and consumption, be- 
ing one of the wasting diseases. Hood's 
Sarsaparilia has shown that what is cap- 
able of eradicating scrofula, completely 
cures catarrh and taken in time prevents 
consumption. We cannot see how any 
sufferer can put off taking this medicine, 
in view of the widely published record of 
its radical and permanent cures. It is 
undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine 
for America’s Greatest Disease—Catarrh. 
A NEW APPLE ROT.—An unusual and 
serious trouble with harvested apples has 
appeared in Western New York. It is con- 
fined entirely to scabby apples. A white 
or pinkish mildew appears upon the scab 
spots and transforms them into brown, 
sunken, bitter, rotten spots. On very scab- 
by apples these rotten spots soon coalesce 
and ruin the fruit. The damage done is 
eucrmous. In Niagara, Orleans, Monroe 
ani Wayne counties, thousands of barrels 
of apples have been ruined. The varieties 
mosi affected are Greening and Fall Pip- 
pin. On investigation it was found that 
the white mildew on the scab spots is the 
cause of the rot, and that it is a distinct 
fungus having no connection with the 
sc. fungus. The scab itself will not rot 
a fruit, but it breaks the skin wherever it 
grows and thereby makes an opening for 
this other fungus to get into the apple 
ard rot it. Traces of the rot are some- 
times found upon apples while still on the 
trees, but the greatest damage is done 
during the sweating process, either in 
piles on the ground or in barrels. Apples 
b led i diately after picking and 
placed at once in cold storage seem to es- 
care the trouble, but is Mkely to appear 
jater when the fruit is placed upon the 
market. No preventive of rot is 
known. Investigations in this line are 
now in progress at the New York Agit- 














cultural Experiment Station. The whole 
trouble can be traced back to a lack of 
thvrough spraying. Had the apples been 
kept free from scab by spraying, the 
white rot fungus could do them no harm 
in storage. However, the past season has 
been exceptionally favorable for scab, and 
spraying has been less effective than 
usual.—Country Gentleman. 


FORESTRY FOR PROFIT. 


The International Society of Arboricul- 
ture, through its secretary, John P. 
Brown, has contracted to plant 23,000 ca- 
talpa trees in Southern Illinois, says the 
“Inter Ocean."”” These are to be in one 
great orchard, near Duquoin, not for or- 
nament, not as an experiment in tree cul- 
ture, but as a business venture. The trees 
are to be planted for the Illinois Central 
Railway Company, and are to be used for 
telegraph poles and railroad ties. 

The northern catalpa is not a new tree, 
nor is it a hobby. A few years ago there 
was, in southern Illinois, a catalpa tree 
101 feet high and 6 feet in diameter, and 
trees nearly as large grew in Indiana. 
Gen. William Henry Harrison as early as 
1818 had used the catalpa trees of Indiana 
in projects requiring durability in wood. 

The catalpa has been ured for railroad 
ties since 1826, but years ago the forest 
supply was exhausted, and Mr. Brown, 
Dr. Warder, Robert Douglas, and other 
foretry experts, recommerded its cultiva- 
tion by railroad companies, each company 
to grow trees for its own railroad ties and 
telegraph poles. After experiments and 
tests, the plan has been adopted by twen- 
ty or more railroad companies, and a 
practical problem in forestry for profit is 
being worked out. 

In 189 the Illinois Central Company 
planted 110,000 catalpa trees on an old 
plantation at Harahan, La. These have 
now a height of fifty feet and a girth of 
seventy-two inches, and for some years 
the grove has been drawn upon by the 
company. The Big Four road planted 30,- 
000 trees near Indianapolis the same year, 
and they have proved as profitable as 
those in Louisiana, 

Two years ago the Rio Grande & West- 
ern planted 65,000 catalpas at Provo, Utah, 
and they have grown well under irriga- 
tion. Groves have been planted in Mary- 
land, Maine, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan to test the tree in different 
climates, and the result is that twenty 
different railroad companies are growing 
their own ties and telegraph poles, and in 
so doing are demonstrating that forestry 
pays as a business, 





WHEN TO PRUNE APPLE TREES. 


In answering the question, What is the 
best time to prune, says the “Home- 
stead,” we must first of all con- 
sider the location of the inquirer, and 
second, the object he has in view. In gen- 
eral, pruning in the active growing period 
tends to promote the formation of fruit 
buds, while pruning in the dormant period 
rejuvenates and gives additional wood 
growth. For ordinary pruning operations, 
such as the removal of crooked limbs and 
pruning out to admit of sunlight, the dor- 
mant period is preferable. South of the 
42d degree, pruning operations may be 
carried on at any time after the leaves 
have fallen, and are entirely successful 
in either spring or fall. Further north, 
and in regions of trying winters, we rec- 
ommend spring pruning exclusively. In 
such sections the evaporation due to dry- 
ing winds is often excessive, and more 
moisture is given off than can be replen- 
ished by the practically dormant root sys- 
tem, The wilting of the five bark results, 
a condition which is most trying on plant 
life, and in severe cases is fatal, hence it 
is apparent that fall pruning under such 
conditions leaves an exposed wound and 
promotes evaporation which is certainly 
undesirable, 

On small limbs which can be removed 
with the pruning shears, no covering of 
the wood is necessary. On large branches 
where the pruning saw is used, a covering 
should be applied. As regards material, 
thick white or red lead or wax is excel- 
lent. The red is equally satisfactory, and 
much more convenient in applying. A 
good recipe for the wax is four parts 
resin, two parts bees’ wax and one part 
tallow. Boil together until the ingredients 
are thoroughly dissolved, and apply while 
still slightly warm. 


KEEPING SEED POTATOES. 


The success of the potato crop depends 
much upon the vigor and condition of 
the seed potatoes. Some growers have 
adopted the following practice with ex- 
cellent results: When the potatoes are 
dug, those which are to be used for seed 
are stored in a dry, dark shed or barn 
until about the 10th of November. Just 
before freezing weather sets in the po- 
tatoes are carefully sorted, and those 
which show the slightest signs of decay 
are rejected. A layer of straw from 
eight to ten inches thick is spread on the 
ground and the tubers placed upon this | 
straw. The piles should not be made_ 
too large. The best results are usua!ly 
obtained from mounds three feet wide 
at the base and piled up in ridges as high 
as convenient. A covering of straw is 
followed by a layer of soil from six to 
eight inches thick, but before severe 
weather sets in more soil is added, and 
when the severest weather is at hand 
more straw or strawy barn manure is 
added. The aim is to cover gradually 
as the cold increases. This method of 
storing potatoes seems to winter them 
much better for seed than when they 
are stored in ds i diately after 
they are dug, says American Gardening. 


There is no danger of the horticultur- 
ist dying of ennui. The insects and fungi 
will keep him busy, when he has no 
more important objects to engage his 
attention. 


A miserable apple appears on the mar- 
ket, writes “Field and Farm.” It is 
spongy, etringy, tangy, acid, flatulent, 
juiceless and generally unsatisfactory for 
eating, stewing, baking, piecing, drying, 
apple-buttering, cidering or vinegaring, 
but it is of good size, rich in color and 
generally showy in appearance, and buy- 
ers make a call for it. Nurserymen are 
compelled to grow it. Orchardists are 
forced to supply it. Everybody is deter- 
mined to have it. This is the history of 
Ben Davis in the west. 


The “Farm and Fireside” says that 
there is a chance for profitable work in 
some sections growing the Prizetaker or 
other Spanish onions under glass, and 
selling the young plants by the hundred 
or by the thousand to those who want 
them to set out in the spring, and yet do 
not want to bother with a hotbed or 
have no greenhouses: This method of 
starting onion plants under glass and 
transplanting them seems to grow more 
popular each year, as it gets well-ripened 
onions into market much earlier than 
when they are grown from the seed, and 
the Spanish onions seem to be best adapt- 
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FALL PLANTING. 





When planted in the fall, all 
high until Spring. This overcomes the 
tendency of the trees to heave out, pro- 
tects them from mice, and prevents the 
roots from freezing before they have 
taken hold of the soil. In planting roses, 
shrubs, 
in the fall, 
or quite buried with mellow earth during 
the first winter. The surplus earth should 
be removed early in the spring.—Horti- 
cultural Visitor. 





The orchard and the garden add greatly 
to the appearance of every farm home. 


s 


ot. 


A well-kept lawn adds greatly to the 
selling value of any farm home. It costs 
little to put trees here and there, but 
after they have grown they have an im- 
mense money value. 


The Apiary 


HONEY TALK. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The honey 
crop for this year is not a large one. Too 
much rain during the best part of the 
season and the absence of the wild flow- 
ers is doubtiess the leading cause. 


covering from last 
there was but little of that bloom until 
late in the season. There is but little 
white clover here yet, owing to the lack 
of permanent pastures, no doubt. But dur- 
ing the past season there has been a 
marked increase of white clover wher- 
ever possible. 

There has been but little honey made 
here for several years. Perhaps because 
the wild prairie flowers that once yielded 
an abundant supply of honey have about 
all been killed out and there is not enough 
white clover and other honey plants yet 
to take their places. Our second, or seed 
crop of red clover had been remarkably 
well fertilized by some k'nds of bees or 
butterfiles, some heads having as many 
as fifty mature seeds, Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 





SELLING HONEY BY SAMPLE. 
Where a bee-keeper produces honey by 
the ton, he must of necessity seek a mar- 
ket for his product. Not wishing to send 
my honey to commission men, and help 
to overstock the market and lower the 
price of honey, I have always tried to be 
my own salesman. I have tried selling 
honey in many ways—the most pleasant 
and successful way is selling by sample, 
says a correspondent in “Epitomist."’ 
find October and November the best 
months in the year in which to sell honey, 
so IT mount my bicycle and start for 
neighboring towns and cities, visit the 
leading groceries and show my honey. I 
guarantee everything to be as good as the 
samples shown, and promise to deliver 
honey safe, sound and clean, free from 
breakage or drip, and most always effect 
a sale, and nearly always hold a custom- 
er after the first purchase, then with 
horse and wagon deliver the honey. My 
best day’s work last year amounted to $67, 
and this year my banner day was the 34 
of October, when I visited some twelve 
towns on my wheel, compassing about 30 
miles of territory in eight and one-half 
hours and securing about fourteen orders, 
which amo to over $100. 





WINTE NDLING OF BEES. 


would like to know how to care for two 
stands of bees. The swarms seem strong 
enough but only have a few peunds of 
honey. I have a good cellar, outbul'd- 
ing or unused room upstairs, which is 
best? How and what shall I feed? They 
are my first bees and everything pertain- 
ing to their care will be appreciated.” 

To answer the above inquiry fully 
would take the space of several issues 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, so we will only 
consider the question of what and Low 
to feed and where to put them for win- 
ter. A little more information as to kind 
of hive and whether they are new swarms 


one to come nearer guessing as to what 


A Creston, Iowa, reader writes: “I | 


trees | 
should be banked up at least one foot | 


vines, and other delicate stcck | 
the tops should be nearly | 


Dreary is the farmstead where they are | 


And | 
then the white clover was a long time re- 
year’s drouth, and | 


las is too late to undertake to feed syrup 
for winter stores in the latitude of Iowa. 

If the weather should be more than 
ordinarily fine and warm, and the per- 
;|Son has some experience it can be done, 
| but I would not advise a novice to under- 
jtake it unless they could not procure 
jcomb honey at all. They can also be 
fed on candy, but that is also Mable to 
work disastrously with a person of no 
experience. 

I will tell how I treated a colony that 
was purchased last year in November, 
and which was too light to winter with- 
out feeding. It was in a box hive which 
| was pried loose from the bottom ang 
j carried and placed bottom up —in the 
cellar. Then as much honey in section 
boxes as they needed was laid right flat 
down on the combs and a piece of seck 
}or duck cloth, large enovgh to cover the 
|hive and hang well down onto the sides 
was thrown over all. They wintered in 
perfect condition. If your bees are in 
|frame hives the cover instead of bottom 
may be removed, and enough honey to 
insure them against starvation may be 
laid on top the frames. In the spring 
the empty sections must be removed im- 
mediately when they can be fed syrup 
if they are still short of stores. 

A colony of bees should have at ikast 
20 pounds of honey to insure them safely 
against starvation, and 2 or 30 pounds 
is much better. And the proper time to 
see that they have that much is August 
jor not later than the first half of Sep- 
tember. 

Now in regard to the place in wh'ch 
| to winter them, one is a good cellar and 
|the other is right on the summer stands. 
| By all means avoid a room above ground 
|that is light and cool. We believe after 
jten years’ experience, that, for this lati- 
jtude, a good, clean cellar is the best 
place for bees in the winter. Let them 
have 20 or 30 pounds of good honey; set 
them in from the first to fifteenth of 
November; keep your cellar perfectly 











|dark, reasonably well ventilated, and at 








a temperature of 40 to 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and they are pretty sure to winter 
all right. 

And last, but not least, leave them in 
until spring, don’t think spring has come 
until it has. About the time soft maple 
jand elm bloom is soon enough to take 
;them out as a rule, although later even 
| than that in bad springs might be better. 
|If this does not cover the case fully 
enough, let us know on what points fur- 
ther suggestions are desired. 
|THE RIPENING PROCESS IN HONEY. 

Nectar is usually thin and watery, when 
first taken into the hive. As it is depos- 
ited in the cells, less than a drop at a 
time, much of the extra water evapor- 
ates, and to further facilitate evapora- 
tion the bees leave the cells uncapped 
tor several days when nearly full. Some- 
times the bees accelerate tHf® ripening 
process by vigorous fanning at the en- 
trance of the hives, which may continue 
all night when honey is coming In fast. 
The more thoroughly the honey is rip- 
ened, the less liable it is to ferment,a fact 
in chemistry with which the bees seem 
‘to be thoroughly familiar. The consist- 
ency of honey depends somewhat upon 
the source from which it was gathered 
and also upon the haste with which it 
is stored.—H., in O. J. Farmer. 





FARMS. 





FOR SALE. 
A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 
poultry house, barn, fruit treer, small fra Good 
town; 79 miles west of 8t. Louis, on Wabash RB. R. 
Now in use for ppoeting Tener Bf Particu- 
lars on copteeto®. EP HE POULTRY 
RANCH, New Florenee. Mo. 

R 81LEB OR BXOHANGE—160 acres, 90 im- 

proved, 46 tame meadow, balance timber; fine 
8 } new 80; buildings; new 
fences; Searing orchard wiage of trait, shrab- 

ry; ’ le  postosts x 
farm 2 mites from county seat; want small subur- 


b lace near live town. 5 
ae Box 144 Hartville, Mo. 


I Can Sell Your Farm 
Gece, ease 
Budded trees of 


the best varieties. 
Seedlings from selected nuts. Send for 

















i 
free copy of ‘‘The Peean and its Culture.”’ 
HART 
} 


WELL NURSERIES 
Ate 6 - 
Can furnish a few thousand Elberta 


or whether they have been in present | Peach trees, 3 to 4 feet, at $45.00. 





hives more than one year, would enable | best by Test—77 YEARS 
CPAP TREES ee 

would be best to do with them. It is | ada bition: PAY Ae 

pretty safe, however, to say that October STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; 3 

















REMEMBER 


104 a fe 
dzeee all ordors to 








ed to that plan where they can hardly be 
grown out of doors. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
Twice-a-W eek: issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 
Sou ninoh the igen eet aed cheaper noice ere i 
Sa nee os 


3) = Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Priday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.25 net. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 two each week, 
toe It is seinted overe Monday and Thureday. Ad- ' 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.25 net. 


Fa paren 














The Twice-a-Week Republic 


\s the Greatest and Best of ail Newspapers. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Chim dates for ~ public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 

November 14—Harry &. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 
Dec. 8, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ii.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 
Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm’s annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, EB. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 

Sturgeen, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill, Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


sale Berk- 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 2-31, 1%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 193.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 


Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 
Pebruary 10, 11, 12, 193.—C, A, Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 


City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1908—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

Nevember 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 2-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo, 


November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 


December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City, 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Htighes, Secretary. 


Milford, 


STOCK NOTES, 


Mr. 8. P. Emmons of Mexico, Mo., is to 
be congratulated upon the success of his 
Shorthorn sale of the 6th inst. The word 








“good’"’ sums up the sale. Good cattle in 
good health with good pedigrees brought 
good prices and buyers received good 
value. Mr. Emmons sold 41 head for 
$7,475, averaging $182.31. 
LIST OF BUYERS. 

No. Amount. 
1, Cunningham Bros., Cruthersviile, 

BO. >s.cceccbodobed scebdedibesesesencecs 175 
2. Cunningham Bros,, Cruthersville, 

BEA. Wiisssccds. ‘Ve vtdadécwest PrTTTTTirit 
3. J. 8. Brown, Mexico, Mo. popncoceaebs 300 
4. W. A. Dulaney, Long Branch, Mo. 260 
6. Jack Harrison, Auxvasse, Mo. .... 200 
6. Jack Harrison, Auxvasse, Mo...... 275 
7, Cunningham Bros, ....cscssecceeeeees 875 
8 D. B. Guthrie, Hatton, M . 240 
9. W. A. Dulaney. . 300 
BO. J. GB. BEOWR ccccccccccscccvcccccs 140 
11. Wm. Cusenbury, Santa Fe, Mo 130 


12. Jack Harrison ........... 
13. John Maxwell, Mexico, Mo. 
14. C. F. Clark, Mexico, Mo... 
15. Brunstetter Bros., 





Vandalia, Mo... 155 
16. B. Middleton, Mexico, ee 
17. T. J. Wornell, Liberty, Mo..,....... 135 
18. C. L. Emmons, Hatton, Mo......... 100 


19. J. 8. Smith, Fayette, Mo 










A. Petre, Benton City, Mo....... wees 165 
D. P. Marshal, Long Branch, Mo... 106 


20. Cunningham Bros, .... 
21. J. N. Stevens, Martinsburg, Mo..... 215 
22. J. B. BrOWM 2.2000. ccecsonccses 135 
2. T, J. Wornell . 100 
2%. Cunningham Bros. - 160 
26. Cunningham Bros. ..........++sse+«+ -» 200 
27. Brunstetter Bros... .......ssseeeesees . 140 
23. T. Huntman & Son, Jacksonville, 
BHO.” .cccccccctes peccantecstocacctuetes - 1 
29. C. FB. Clark ciccisicdscccccesscce ceseces ne 
BL. J. SB. Smith .....ccccccccsccccecesvecess 300 
32. E. H. Hurt & Son, Clifton Hill..... 200 
33. Cunningham Bros. ........++++« soveee 175 
35. Cunningham Bros. ......+.+++ enscecce Se 
37. 
41. 


A GREAT HEREFORD SALE. 

The ranchmen and breeders of Texas 
will be afforded an opportunity to buy 
Hereford cattle from three of the largest 
and best nerds of Hereford cattle in the 
world on Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 
2% and 2%, at Fort Worth, Tex. The cat- 
tle will be sold in the northern pens at 
the Fort Worth Stock Yards, so buyers 
from north of the quarantine line will run 
no risk in buying the cattle. 

One of the consignors to the sale said, 
in speaking of the cattle to be sold, that 
they were the best lot they had ever sold 
in Texas. This is saying a good deal, as 
this is the fourth sale these parties have 
made at Fort Worth, and they have al- 
ways sold an exceptionally good lot of 
cattle. 

Parties wanting bulls or females to add 
to their herds should not miss this oppor- 
tvnity. Read their ad. in this issue. 


Encouraged by their success at the 
American Royal, where the Herefords’ 
average sale price exceeded that of the 
other breeds from $57 to $151 per head, the 


Calf Scours G30 son 


Cure and 


Digestive Powder do the 
Cured aes WOK. Severest cases cured 


“Each Remote Remedy, $1; large (four times dollar 


sizes) $2.50. c_s railroad int 
in ra CL. HOODE CO. 
Lowell. Mass 








Fook 


Hereford breeders have listed for their 
combination sale at Chicago during the 
week of the International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Dec. 1 to 6, 1902, perhaps the 
best 100 head of cattle of that breed that 
have ever been sold under the manage- 
mnt of the Association. From one cover 
of the catalogue to the other there is 
nothing but high-class cattle listed. The 


uals of the breed. The cattle are all sold 
under an ironclad guarantee as to their 
usefulness as breeders, and buyers run 


no risks. All the best Hereford herds in 
America are represented. Write C. R. 
Thomas, Secretary, Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill, for a catalog. 


The dispersion sale of Short-horn cattle, 
saddle horses and Poland China hogs of 
Mr. W. W. Pollock, Mexico, Mo., was 
held at his farm, as advertised, on the 
5th. In spite of the bad wecther the at- 
tendance was satisfactory. 

Fair prices were realized on the stud 
of saddlers which were sold in the rough. 
They are royally bred and will prove 4@ 
good investment to those who bought, 
who, by the way, reside in Audrain and 
adjoining counties. 

The Short-horns were in breeding con- 
dition and sold very well; the demand 
for good cattle is excellent. 

The following is a lst of buyers and 
prices of stock that brought $100 or over; 
44 head brought $4,405: 

No. Amount, 

1. Cunningham Bros., Cruthersville, 
MO.  ccccsccccccces 
M. B. Guthrie, Mexico, 
Cunningham Bros. 











2» oo 


Cunningham Bros. .......++ 
R. P. Moore, Mexico, Mo.. 
Cc. F. Clark, Mexico, Mo.. 
9. C. FB. Clare © oncccdbccccccnccptonnseess 
10. L. S. Harland, Clifton Hill, Mo. 
11. A. J. Ockerman, Mexico, Mo 
12. E. B. Weber, Ladonia, Mo..........+ 
1B. C. FB. Clark oc. cceccceceseeenneeeeeee 
. M. B. Guthrie .......-. 
C. BF. Clark ....-eceeeeeees 





22 

26. 

21. W. L. Wright, Vandalia, Mo...... 
28. Brunstetter Bros., Vandalia, Mo.. 12 
29. Brunstetter Bros 

30. Cunningham Bros. 
33. C. F. Clark 

34. J. A. Glanden, Mexico, Mo........++ 100 
85. Joseph Offitt, Mexico, Mo... of 
38. J. H. Wilkins, Mexico, Mo.. : 
41. M. B. Guthrie, Mexico, Mo........+++ 











The closing out sale of standard bred 
trotters, the property of Messrs. E. T. 
Letton & Son, Walker, Mo., was a suc- 
cess. The animals offered were well 
bred and in excellent conidtion, Some of 
the younger being in the rough, but the 
get of Silver Simmons, 21656, and Eago- 
lyte, 29215, was greatly appreciated. 

We herewith give list of buyers and 
prices paid, by which it will be seen that 
21 head brought $5,495, averaging $261.66: 

Sherin, by Onward 1411, dam by Robt. 
McGregor, 2:17%; G. M. Isenhour, M'l- 
fred, Mo., $2%. 

Bay filly 91, foaled 
foaled, J. Thompson, 

Minnie R., 2:29%, by 
dam by Onward; B. F. 
ville, Mo., $230. 

Bay colt by Eagolyte, dam by Onward; 
Ben Burch, Tiffin, Mo., $210. 

Fondling by Norval, dam by Onward; 
J. F. Thompson, Hamilton, Mo., $190. 

Eagolus, by Eagolyte, dam by Norval; 
8. H. Brown, Nevada, Mo., $155. 

Bay colt by Eagolyte, dam by Norval; 
Cc. C. Woods, Adrian, Mo., $200. 

Juvenalis, by Norval, dam by Onward; 
Cc. O. Funk, Strasburg, Mo., $310. 

Nourhalma, by Eagolyte, dam by Nor- 
val; E. Isenhour, Milford, Mo., $165. 

Simmonallis, by Silver Simmons, dam 
by Norval; G. L. Belcher, Carrolltcn, 
Mo., $205. 

Cherrella, by 
Sentinal, 2:27%; 
Mo., $225. 

Bay colt, by Silver Simmons, 
Onward; J. F. Thompson, $75. 

Alma Pike, by Silver Simmons, 


and bay filly 92, 
Hamilton, Mo., $150. 
Norval, 2:14%, 
Ridge, Higgirs- 





dam by Grard 
Googe, Nevada, 


Onward, 
George 


dam by 


dam 


by Grand Sentinel; W. J. Hogsett, Ne- 
yada, Mo., $135. 

Luvenia, 2:2i%, by Norval, dam by 
Blackwood 74; A. B. Kell, Fayetteville, 
Ark., $460, 

Norvold, by Norval, by Black- 
wood; J. M. Roufe, Str Mo., $275. 

Eager Maid, by , dam by 
Blackwood; C. C. Woods, Adrian, Mo., 

Nigrette, by Silver Simmons, dam by 


Blackwood; C. C. Woods, $1865. 


Bug Eye, by Eagolyte, dam by Black- 
wood; A. B. Kell, $400. 
Luzelle, by Norval, dam by Onward; 


Judge Underwood, Walker, Mo., $300. 

Brown colt, by Silver Simmons, dam by 
Norval; Geo. L. Belcher, Carrollton, Mo., 
$230. 


It gives us pleasure to call attention to 
‘the sale of Shorthorns of Mr. John 
Harrison of Auxvasse, Mo., advertised in 
another column. Purchasers will find 
fine stock of pure Scotch and Scotch- 
topped. The cows and heifers are all 
bred to a straight Scotch bull. Any one 
wanting cattle of this kind should at- 
tend the sale, as Mr. Harrison is sure 
to please both as to cattle and prices. 


It would not be difficult to show that 
the »reeding and raising of scrubs is 
more expensive than the production of 
fine animals. Stockmen value their time 
too highly to spend it on cheap hogs and 
are far enough advanced to know the val- 
ue of pure bred sires, will do well to visit 
the Poland-China herd of J, P. Visser- 
ing, Melville, Ill. He has the big boned, 
growthy kind, that fatten readily at any 
age. While they may be fed to any rea- 
sonable weight desired. The progeny of 
these boars can be ready for market in 
six to eight months, a saving of six to 
ten months of time and attention over 
the mediocre or scrub hog. Mr. Visser- 
ing offers boars ready for service and 
gilts old enough to breed at reasonable 
prices. See his advertisement. 


Last week Colonel Harriman, Bunceton, 
Mo., was the auctioneer of two of the 
best sales held in this state this fall. in 
selling the Shorthorns of Mr. Emmons on 
the 6th the top price was $900. At the 
sale of Letton & Son the average price 
was $262. “Bob,” as he is generally 
called, is imporving every day and is 
getting all the business he can do. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Twenty-first Annual Stockholders’ 
meeting of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., at 8 
o'clock p. m. Wednesday, December 8, 
1902. Occurring at the time of the Short- 
horn sale made under the auspices of the 
association, and the week of the great 
International Live Stock exhibition at 
the Union Stock Yards, will, no doubt, 
insure a large attendance and make this 
one of the most interesting meetings 
ever held. 





offering is full of the very best individ- | 


ANGUS. 


Chicago can always be depended upon 
to attract choice consignments of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle. The best of this gre:t 
market-topping breed have for years been 
offered publicly at Dexter Park, but it is 
likely that the sale to be he!d Dec. 2 and 3 
during the International Exposition, un- 
der the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation, contains the “tops” from more 
herds than were ever represented at an 
Angus auction in this country. There are 
consignments from 29 different herds, in- 
cluding nearly every leading exhibitor, 
importer and breeder of Angus cattle on 
this side of the Atlantic. We give a list 
of them below: M. A. Judy, West Leb- 
anon, Ind.; W. A. MeHenry, Denison, 
Iowa; B. R. Pierce, Creston, Ill; 8. R. 
Pierce, Creston, Ill.; John 8. Goodwin, 
Chicago, IL; A. C. Binnie, Alta, Iowa; E. 
Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, IIL; W. 
B. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; D. Brad- 
|fute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio; O. G. Cal- 
\lahan, Helena, Ky.; Thos. Mattinson, Jr., 
| South Charleston,’ Ohio; Anderson & 
Findlay; Lake Forest, Ill.; Chas. Esche~, 
Jr., Irwin, Iowa; H. €. Allen & Son, 
Georgetown, Ky.; Cantine Bros. & Stev- 
enson, Holstein, Iowa; Roy Hagler, Hag- 
ler, Ohio; 8. Melvin, Greenfield, [l.; 
Frank H. Rowley, Maryville, Mo.; W. O. 
Park estate, Atchison, Kas.; C .D. H»2ok- 
er & Son, Maryville, Mo.; James H. Hall, 
Port Austin, Mich.; Collins Dysart, 
Nachusa, Ill; H. H. Anderson, Laredo, 
Mo.; William Cash, Will amsburg, Iowa; 
Harvey & Cleland, Bloomfield, Iowa; T. 
J. McCreary, Highland, Kas.; Parrish & 
Miller, Hudson, Kas.; George W. Shaf- 
fer, Clark’s Hill, Ind., and J. Barron & 
Son, Fayette, Mo. We will give particu- 
lars in future issues concerning cele- 
brated animals included in this great 
sale; W. C. McGavock, Manager, Mt. 
Pulaski, I, will mail catalog upon appli- 
cation, 








HAVE YOU A SICK ANIMAL? 


Eminent Veterinarian Offers His Services 
Free During November to Every Read- 
er of This Paper. 





OME valuable ant | 
mals are lost on ev-' 
ery farm from baa 
of knowledge 
common  ailments—! 
Many more are car- 
ried off by virulent 
epidemics beyond| 
the control of local 
little forenandedness 





veterinarians, A 
would insure the herds and flocks against 
these depredations of disease, and save 
thousands of dollars annually to stock- 
men, 

Get a supply of that standard prevent- 
ive and curative remedy, Dr. Hess Stock 


Food, and give small doses with each 
feed. It conditions an animal as nothing 
else will—not only acting favorably as a 
tonic on the yital organs, but establish- 
ing a balance of nutrition in ill-condi- 
tioned foods, producing both flesh and 
strength, along with a marvelous vigor. 
Enclosed in every package of Dr. Hess’ 
Stock Food is a little yellow card that 
entitles the purchaser to free consulta- 
tion and individual advice and prescrip- 
tion from the eminent veterinarian Dr. 
Hess, 

But ff you now have an animal that 
has any kind of disorder, write to-day to 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio, enclos- 
ing a two-cent stamp, tell all about it, 
state what stock food you have used; 
also mention this paper. You will re- 
ceive in return, free of all charge, a spe- 
cial prescription, written from a scien- 
tific diagnosis of the special disorder by 
the greatest American veterinarian. If 


you want further adyice it will be freely 
given. This offer holds good only during 
November. 


Dr. Hess is a graduate of famous med 
ical and veterinary colleges, and his writ- 
ten works on the diseases of cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry are rec- 
ognized and consulted by these institu- 
tions of learning and the profession gen- 
erally. 

Among Dr. Hess’ famous works the 
“Dr. Hess Stock Book” is pre-eminently 
the American veterinary work. It is 
written not only with a very, clear, pro- 
fessional view of the subject, with a 
masterly knowledge of the wants of the 
farmer and stock breeder. Anyone can 
understand and apply its lucid precepts 
and directions; no one could buy a better 
book at any price. Yet it is mailed free 
to anyone who will write, naming this 
paper and stating what stock he owns 
and what stock food he has used. Write 


plains, the man fh the south who grows 
and feeds the tow pea has not only as 
good or better feed than the western 
man, but the advantage of a higher mar- 
ket. If the day of the scrub is over in 
the west, how much more is it true with 
the eastern farmer, who must make his 
beef from animals that mature early if 
it is made at @ profit. It will be a 
good day for the farmers all over the 
land when the gerub no longer exists. 
The best is always the most proiitabl>, 
either in animals or plants. 

TRUE ECONOMY. 

o difference if the prices of cattle and 
hogs are fairly satisfactory, it behooves 
farmers and cattlemen to continue to pro- 
mote their margins of profit. To this end, 
send for the free catalog of the O. K. 
Harry Steel Works, 2337 Papin Street, St. 
Louis, and see their line of feed cookers, 
tanks, hog troughs, etc. It will pay. Ad- 
dress as above, 








8ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Keport Wurnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 

Receipts: Cattle, 17,719; 
sheep, 8,734. 

CATTLE.—Reeceipts in native division 
moderate and quality of beef cattle com- 
mon, a few loads of pretty good 1,25) to 
1,325-lb. steers selling at $5.75 to $6.15. Re- 
ceipts in quarantine division about half 
the number of last week, quality com- 
mon with exception of few bunches. We 
believe the heavy run in the quarant’ne 
division about over, as our advices are 
that the Northwestern grass cattle are 
about through coming. Thia will be a 
great benefit to the medium grades of 
corn-fed native cattle and should receipts 
not be too heavy, we expect some im- 
provement over the low prices for the last 
week or ten days. Bulk of beef steers 
generally steady to l(c h'gher than last 
week. Cow and heifer butcher stuff in 
moderate supply and fully 2c higher than 
a week ago. Receipts of stockers and 
feeders moderate, demand fairly good for 
best grades, yet prices no higher. Com- 
mon classes barely steady. Very I'ttle 
change in milk cows and calves, but de- 
mand ruled fairly good here. Veal ca'f 
;market showed some improvement; ex- 
treme top $8 per ewt.; bulk, $6.75 to $7.25. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy, 
1,300 to 1,700 Ibs,, $7@7.50; choice export 
steers, 1,300@1,600 ibs., $5.75@6.45; good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300@1,600 Ibs., 
$5.50@6.50; fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300@1,450 lbs., $5@6. Steers, 1,200@1,290 
Ibs., rough to best, $1.25@6.25; steers, 1,00€ 
@1,19 Ibs., $4@6; steers, less than 1,00 
Ibs., $3.75@5.50; fancy corn-fed heifers, 
$5.25@5.75; good to choice heifers, $4.50@5; 
good fat grass heifers, #@4.50; fair to 
good grass heifers, $3.50@3.75; best corn- 
fed heavy cows, $4.25@4.85; good fat me- 
dium weight cows, %3.25@4; medium fat 
cows, $3@3.40; heavy-weight canners, $2.50 
@2.8; fair to medium canners, $2@2.50; 
common and shelly cows, $1@1.50; choice 
corn-fed bulls, $4@4.50; good fat bulls, 
$3.50@4; sausage bulls, $2.50@2.75; good 
qualitied thin dehorned bulls for feeding, 
$2.75@8;; choice veals, 100@150 Ibs., $6.50@ 
7.50; heavy fat veals, $3.75@4.50; good here- 
tics, $3@4.50; thin heretics, $2@2.60; gcod 
to choice feeders, 1,000@1,150 Ibs., $4.25@5; 
medium to good feeders, 800@1,000_ Ibs., 
$3.75@4; fair to medium feeders, 700@80) 
Ibs., $8@3.5; good qualitied stockers, 6:0@ 
730 Ibs., $3.50@4; fair qualitied steers, 6:0@ 
750 lbs., $2.76@3.26; Common steers, $2@2.v0; 
good to choice stock heifers, 92.85@3.10; 
medium stock heifers, $2.50@2.75; comm-=n 
stock heifers, $2@2.50; dehorned and un- 
branded stockers and feeders always s2l! 
a fraction better than others; good quva'- 
ity large young cows, with good calves, 
$35@45; medium milkers, $22.50@82.50; com- 
mon milkers, $15@20; strictly fancy milk- 
ers sell above $45, 

Receipts of Texas cattle, 356 cars less 
than last week. Market has ruled strong 
all week and closes strong; 10c to lic 
higher on steers and 25c to 35c higher on 
cows. Bulk of receipts this week were 
cows. There still seems to be a good de- 
mand for both fat cows and steers, and 
we look for a good, steady market next 
week. Receipts of bulls moderate, prices 
10c to lic higher. Receipts of calves Mon- 
day and Tuesday were light and prices 
steady, but Wednesday and Thursday re- 
ceipts were liberal and market closed 
$1.50 to $2 per head lower than last week, 
the most decline being on medium and 
half-fat kinds. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 


hogs, 31,435; 





for it to-day—become a master of stock 
diseases, their cure and prevention. Ad- 
dress Dr. Hess & Clark, AshlanJ, Ohio. 





THE PASSING OF THE SCRUB ANI- 
MAL. 


It seems to us that the Beef Trust is 
getting an undue amount of “cussing,” 
for when well finished, dry fed beeves are 
bringing on the Chicago market $8.75 per 
hundredweight, cheap beef from there 
animals is out of the question. The 
“Ranch News” of Denver has an article 
by F. P. Johnson, in which he says: ‘‘The 
western farmer and stockman is not con- 
tent to work for nothing. He does not 
have to, and unless he receives remunera- 
tive prices for his product he will 
promptly cease to manufacture and turn 
his attention to a more profitable employ- 
ment. This is another reason why the 
public may expect to see no more cheap 
meat in the immediate future. It has 
been demonstrated that finished beef cat- 
tle can be made for 5 to 6 cents per 
pound, live weight. The modern beef ani- 
mal must come from good blood, and be 
finished into as good beef as the world 
knows. The day of the scrub animal that 
grows itself on the free public grass has 
passed forever, and the beef animal of to- 
day is provided with feed and water and 
is expected to pay for his board. Just at 
present he is paying handsomely, and 
the indications are that he will continue 
to do so.” Now if this is the condition 
in the great range country how much 
more is it true with the eastern farmer. 
When the western ranches can no longer 
afford to furnish cheap beef, there is a 
still-greater chance for the feeders of the 
east, and the growing of beef, baby beef, 
will for a long time to come be one of the 
most profitable enterprises in which the 
‘eastern farmer can engage. The western 
stockmen have faith to believe that the 
prices for finished beef will not be less 
than $6.50 to $7 next spring in Chicago, 
and of course the prices eastward will be 
governed largely by the prices there and 
will be higher. The eastern farmer who 
grows beef and finishes it well at an early 
age on feed grown on his farm is the 
man who is going to rake in the money of 
the future, and it is the legume farmer of 
the east who is going to have the best 
material for the feeding. The west has 
alfalfa, while the east has clover and cow 
peas, and while not doing things on the 
same board scale as the farmer of the 








ritory steers averaging 562 to 1,470 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2.40@6.25, most of 
them going at $3.46@4.6. Cows and heif- 
ers brought $1.50004.25, bulk $2.50@3.10; 
\8 stags and oxen $2.50@3.05, bulls $2@2.8), 
and calves at $@11.50 per head, the bulk 
of them going at $9@10.50. 
HOGS.—Receipts for the week have been 
light and prices ruled strong to higher 
the first four days, and closed about the 
same as last week. The quality was good 
and all offerings sold readily at the fol- 


months old. 


Auctioneers: 
COL. F. M. WOODS, 
COL. R. E. EDMONDSON. 


COMBINATION SALE 
00-REGISTERED HEREFORDS--120 


in Northern Pens, Ft. Worth Stock Yards, 





FT. WORTH, TEXAS, 


TUESDAY ann WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 anp 26, 
at 1:00 O’Clock P. M. Each Day. 

The lot consists of 50 COWS and HEIFERS and 70 BULLS, from 8 to 20 

This is the fourth sale we have made at Ft. Worth in three years, 


and it is the best lot of Cattle we have ever sent there. 
and see them whether you want to buy now or not. 


For Catalogues, address GUDGELL & SIMPSON, 


We invite you to come 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Belton, Mo. 

GUDGELL & SIMPSON, Independence, Mo. 
MRS. C. S. CROSS, Emporia, Kan. 

C. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 





lowing values: Butchers and prime heav- 
ies, $6.0 to $6.72%; light mixed, $6.59 to 
$6.00; neavy pigs, $6.25 to $6.45; light pigs, 
$5.50 to $6.35; rough heavies, $6 to $6.50. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate and values 
unchanged. We quote the following 
prices: Best sheep, $50 to $3.80; best 
lambs, $5.25 to $5.50; best bucks, $2.25 to 
$2.50; stockers, $2.25 to $2.75. 

Monday, Nov. 10.—CATTLE—Receipts 
heavy. Market 15 to 2%c lower. 
HOGS—Market about 10c lower. 
SHEPP—Prices about steady. 


ooo 
SscoTcn SHORTHORNS. 


ww Bulle and Heifers Sev ania else ty "te 
seoten' bull Lord Thistle, if taken soon 


F. L_ HACKLER, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroe-Jersey Hogs. Young 
toes ore of both yy 1 awa for sae. Inspec’ n of the 
invi 
Cc. W. SGohneon, Lexington, Mo. 


gsyoernoas CATTLE and large Eng 
Berksbire all registered and of the ve’ 

vest of breeding. ete 7 me. J. BE. BURGESS, 
acedonia, Phelps Co 








oe. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
PIASA Let me 
BREEDING arnt cara 
FARM barn ING Bis, Meiviite.1it. 


FOR SALE. 


Three fine Bherthors Heifers and one Bull for 


















$75.00. crated istered Bersshire Pigs, 
ready to breed, cheap; 1 Pure Bronze Tur! 
low prices. & Oo., H . ” 








L. pars; a ‘wrence Oo., Mo. 
6. Ga allo lana Onin nas, Rocks, 
Choice Coe re ol se 00 each now. in season. 


Shorthorn . 


Call on or address 
J.J. el Sturgeon, Mo. 
Your ty solicited. 
ea 
aders of Colman’s fara ‘Worl 
psiee 
|e ita Write bim Pinscal “pinmoeti 








ENGLISH &e¢ Red Polied wattis. 
blooded and extre 
inp Tt. 
LTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 
of SAM W 
4S thas 
any iivecstock breeder in nase. Up 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 pS use. 
land. China Ho Pe 
field, "Moe on K. 0. & Ft. 8. ranch of 
Prisco System. 





H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bolisforsale. Carlinville, Ml. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 


UNCETON, MO., 


“Live Stock Auctioneer... 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly posted in pedigrees, quality and values. 





‘rge acquaintance and patronage among leadinec 
breeders. Terms low. Write me before fixing 
your dates. 





Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 
Thoroughl: ited on pedi- 
Trees and Talees, Am sell- 
ng for the best breeders in 
— Terms reason- 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Steck Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Ww. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live Stock Austioncer, 











Your Patronage solicited. Termr ~essonable. 








Herefords, 


Aberdeen-Angus, 





Grand Combination 
Sales isiecons<cccueni 


Shorthorns, 
Galloways 





Durin 
Live 


DECEMBER 


1 00--HEREFORDS--1 00 


Sell December 4 and 5. 
For catalogues address 
C. R. THOMAS, See’y, Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sell December 2 and 3. 
For catulogues address 
W. C. McGAVOCK, Mnegr., 
Mt. Pulaski, Ii). 


CHICACO, 


| 00-ABERDEEN-ANGUS- | 00 


ILLINOIS, 


Week of International 
tock Exhibition 





1 TO 6, 1902. 


A series of high class sales in which the leading herds of each of 
of the great beef breeds are represented by their best cattle. 


Sell December 3 and 4. 
For catalogues address 
B. 0. COWAN, Asst. Sec’ y, 
Springfield, Ili. 


50--GALLOWAYS--50 


Sell December 5. 
For catalogues address 
R. W. PARK, See’y, Stock Yards, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Premier Beef Cattie Saies of the Year. 





FOR SALE.— 





Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. 


40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 
~old—good ones—at farmers’ ¥ 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, vagile, eee, and 


to 8 months 


Mary, 
sired 119976, Scotch 
Sad eeemeaiel See Bat 


The most approved and JM tna methods. Have | 


CLOVER LEAF FARM. 


SCOTCH COWS and HEIFERS of th Butterfi 

Violet Bud, Princess Royal families and Seotch-topped Rose ot 
Sharons and Young Marys, all bred to the Scotch bull p- 
ton Royal 122721; aiso a few high-bred Saddle Horses. Call on or address 


JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SALE 


Shorthorns! 


At BUNCETON, Mo., November 19. 


Scotch, Bates, Scotch-Topped, Cows with 
side, Cows Bred, Yearling Heifers. <a, 


For the Breeder 50--HEAD--50 


and Farmer..... 35 cows 15 Bulls 


Cooper county is the home of more Shorthorns than any other county in th 
state. A good, practical, useful lot of cattle that will sell for os pm that will Setibe 


money for the 
Sale under cover, begin» at 1:00 o'clock p. m : 
For catalogue or other information write ‘Sc. P. TUTT, Sec’y. 
HARRIMAN and W. D. ROSS, Auctioneers. 


Breeders of Cooper county oe held a sale in the morning of November 
. B. CULLY, Manager, Bunceton, Me.” 


AT COMBINATION SALE 


OF RECISTERED 


SHORTHORNS 


TO BE HELD AT 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS, 
Friday and 
Saturiay, November 28-29 


Commencing at 1:00 p. m. Each Day, 
when 100 Head, cons sting of 


85 COWS and HEIFERS and 15 BULLS 


REPRESENTING 


Bates, Bates with Scotch Tops 
nd Scotch with Bates Tops, 


from the Herds of 
F. M. MARSHALL, Blackwater, Mo., 
SAM. W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo., and 
W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Mo. 


For Catalogues, address 


SAM. W. ROBERTS, 


PLEASANT GREEN, Mo. 


RAYE wy OOD Sik HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 
VEN VISCOUNT epics Bue Two Years 
se ena eens keto ay Getty. ete 


. \ need 
Victori bi 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air, Bo. Ba. Patterson, _ oS 
ané shipping station, Bunceton, on Missourl Pac 


St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed “directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 
and 50 Bulls from 8to24monthsold. : : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 
Kansas. 


C. A. STANNARD 


 HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, 
PROTECT YOUR STOCK AGAINST 


BLACKLEG 


By using ““BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg 
cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only oe. 






































JAVA 64045. 








PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld., Si'GhStu" San paaniciscc. 
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ler, 2:13%, sire of Chase, 2:07%, the 
stest green trotter of the year, is a 
¢ King Rene, 2:30%, by Belmont, and 
iam is by George Wilkes, 2:22. Keeler 
sire of Onoqua, 2:11%, at three 


Kee 


the 
, 84 at four years. 

\ita MeDonald has put two trotters, 
Major Delmar, 2:06%, and Wilque, 2:09\%, 
i two pacers, Albert, 2:09%, and Kaval- 
-y, into the 2:10 list. He has low- 
Dariel’s record to 2:64 and given 

> and Connor @ team record ox 2:08%. 
Nervolo, the fast and game son of Col- 
rt. 2:07%, that foreed Sir Albert 8S, out 
Lexington in 2:08%, is owned by Dr. 
nhill of Spring Valley, Minn. When 
sir Albert 8. beat him in 2:84 Nervolo 
-a. timed separately from wire to wire in 


doesn’t look so certain now as it did 
two years ago that C, W. Williams was 
ht. when, after selling Axtell (8) (2:12), 
he stated that he kept the best stallion. 
\xtell has made a wonderful gain on 
\jlerton this season as a sire of stand- 

i performers, 

\llen Farm, Pittsfield, Me., is gaining 

nviable reputation as a speed-produc- 
ng establishment. Seven of the get of its 

-micr stallion, Kremlin (2:07%), have 

added to the 2:30 ist this season, and 
three others previously in the list have 

vered their records. 

indiana captures another world’s rec- 
ord. At Memphis the Indiana-bred pac- 
ing gelding, Prinee Alert, 2:00%, won the 
half-mile dash over Sir Albert 8. in the 
phenomenal time of 57% seconds. As har- 
ness speed breeding states there may be 
others,” but Indiana is just about “‘it.” 

Hudson & Gatcomb have leased of J. W. 
Hurd, Orangeburg, Ky., a half interest in 
the racing qualities for 1908 of the six- 

old stallioin Reddie Connors, by Bill 

Letcher, 2:18, dam by Nutbreaker, 2:24%. 
An offer of $10,000 was refused for this 
iorse not long since. He has been a trial 
mile in 2:08, 

Millard Sanders offers to bet $10,000 to 

E. Smathers $20,000 that Lou Dillon can 
eat Lord Derby next year. Lou Dillon is 
. four-year-old trotter without a record, 
ind one morning recently worked a mile 

2:08%, last half in 1:01%. Sanders ex- 
ects to drive the filly a sensational mile 
before leaving for California. At present 

e is regarded as the best green trotter 

sight. 

Lulu Campbell, by Axtell, and dam of 
the great four-year-old Directum Spier, 
14, recently took a record of 2:26%, 
four years after she foaled this grand 
trotter; but all the same it will not be 

ng till the developed dam fellows will 
© pointing with pride to Directum Spier 
is a bright and shining example of what 
eveloped speed inthe dam will do for the 


roduce! 


\merican-bred trotters are showing up 
N in Russia this season. Will Caton, 
f Frank Caton, won the two big four- 
r-old races at Moscow with two fillies 
ed by Alvin, 2:11, The Russian cham- 
four-year-old of the season is also by 
1. He trotted the track at Moscow in 
. which Andy McDowell pronounced 
east three seconds slow. This horse is 
called Alvin Mollodoy, which being inter- 
preted means Young Alvin. 
The next regular meeting of the Board 
Appeals of the American Trotting As- 
sociation will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, December 2, 
192, at 10 o'clock a, m,, for the transac- 
of such business as may properly be 
sented to the Board for its considera- 
tior All new applications and written 
must be received at this office 
later than November 18, 192. J. K. 
Steiner, Secretary. 
Cresceus’ campaign will not extend to 
foreign countries this year. His owner 
has abandoned the trip and also mors 





dence 





over California tracks, closing the sea- 
son with a record of 2:08%. This horse 
was shipped to Cleveland early last spring 
and was unfortunate in being taken sick 
shortly after his arrival. In consequence 
he did not keep his early engagements, 
but later in the season rounded into form. 
Now that he has become acclimated he 
will doubtiess prove a factor in the races 
next year, despite the fact that he will 
have to start in the 2:04 class. It might 
have been wiser not to have started him 
at all this year, and saved him for the 
2:08 classes of 1908. 

Azote’s race record of 2:06% has stood 
for several years, but has at last been 
equaled by Major Delmar. In the first 
heat of the Diamond handicap at Mem- 
phis, last Thursday, this son of De!mar 
won a first heat at a mile in 2:0%, the 
second heat at a mile and an eighth in 
2:22%, reducing Janice’s record of last 
year 1% seconds, and the third heat at a 
half-mile in 1:01, the record for the dis- 
tance. It is pleasing to note that Major 
Delmar carries some of the same blood 
that helped Azote in his fast flight, both 
being sons of stallions bred at Palo Alto 
Stock Farm, that were sired by the great 
Electioneer. 

Few horse lovers ever achieve true 
greatness as breeders of extreme speed, 
says the “American Sportsman.” This is 
probably because their strenuous intel- 
lectual efforts keep them out of the track 
of physical empire, or because the profits 
of business are not sufficiently large to 
enable them to buy both dam and sire 
of extreme speed. We are glad to note, 
however, as an omen of good hope to our 
craft, that two horse editors have bred 
two extreme speed products of conti- 
nental renown. Sir Albert &., 2:08%, was 
bred by William Layng, of the “Cali‘or- 
nia Breeder and Sportsman,” and The 
Bishop, 2:06, was bred by Dr. J. W. Neal, 
editor of the “Western Horseman.” 
BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. £. Clement. 


In getting the pedigrees of standard 
stallions owned and kept for stud | ur- 
poses in the state of Missouri, I have 
been very successful in getting some 
in different parts of the state that I knew 
nothing of. There are plenty of them 
that I do know the location of that I have 
not yet received the information that I 
need and must have to be specific. I 
have not yet got a stallion from Jack 





The roadster is distinguished more for 
speed, stamina and endurance than for 
beauty. While he must show breeding, 
he may in a sense be angular and bony, 
but tough and hardy; strong and clean 
and a trifle rough, but thoroughly onto 
his business, and able to go his route. 
Every feature about the horse should 
show a clear cut, giving a hard finish, 
which indicates durability. The type 
lacks the fullness and symmetry that are 
characteristic of the carriage horse. The 
typical roadster may be said to be about 
15:2 hands and weigh about 1,000 pounds. 
The formation is narrow in front, deep- 
chested, wide on loin, and very muscular 
in the quarters. 

The distinguishing features of the car- 
riage horse are its symmetry, action and 
beauty. In contrast with the roadster, 
the carriage horse is very smooth and 
symmetrical. The smoothness should be 
due to the pl of the les over 
the parts. In the carriage type the head 
should be comparatively small and lean, 
clean cut in every feature; medium long, 
thin pointed ear. Long arched neck—the 
longer the better—and curved gracefully. 
Sloping shoulders, short back, strong but 
smooth coupling; a long, high croup and 
well set tail, the nearer on a line with 
the backbone the better; this is very im- 
portant. Body round and plump, the 
limbs clean cut, cordy and flat, with well- 
formed and durable feet. High, free, bo'd 
and frictionless action. The ideal carriage 
horse is the embodiment of style, action, 
beauty, grace, symmetry and manners. 
Sixteen hands and 1,200 pounds is the ideal 
size. 

The coacher has more size, more state- 
liness and strength, but less action, grace 
and beauty, than the carriage horse; but 
by his lofty, majestic style and stately 
bearing he commands universal admi-a- 
tion. The ideal size is 16% hands and 
1,400 pounds weight. 

The draft horse is characterized by his 
weight and conformation. Being strictly 
/@ utility horse, strength and durability 
{are first considerations. Everything else 
is secondary. As to size, the typical draft 
horse is one-fourth larger than the coach- 
er, and from one-third to one-half larger 
than the roadster or carriage horse. He 
is much heavier in proportion to his 
height than the other classes, and much 
shorter joined proportionately, with 
steeper shoulders and pasterns. The ideal 
draft horse may be said to be low, long 
and broad, being 16% hands and weighing 








or Lafayette counties, and I know of at 
least a dozen in those two counties. Send 
in the information that I want; all that 
are interested in a standard stallion in 
Missouri. 

Little Timber, 2:18%, will for the pres- 
ent be used only for ma work by 
his present owner, who ber of 
the Cleveland Driving ibably 
starting in the class to is el!- 
gible by his performance e turf 
or even possibly in the slower classes 
he will soon cut his way to the classes 
where Mr. Devereaux is in the habit of 
starting McKeron—then see. 

Another great saddle stallion has left 
Missouri, and at a price that a few years 
ago would have been looked upon as un- 
reasonable if not impossible. Thornton 
Star has been sold by J. A. Potts to A. 
Montgomery Ward for $2,500. 







horse of today as a sprinter, able to 
trot a fast mile, but lacking in stamina 
to do what the horses of 30 to 30 years 
ago did at long distances. We are hard- 


the harness horse. Orin Hickock drove 
St. Julian in his preparation for the 
world’s record, which he reached until 


ment as long as he lived. 
Two miles at an average of 2:08% is a 


Cresceus did at Memphis in his two miles 
in 4:17, cutting Caid’s record ty 


the house of Alexander’s Abdallah. 


Hero of Thorndale, to 12.24, 
of a fraction less than 2: 
The dam of Zombra wa 
second dam by Guy Mil 
of Hambletonian. 








can break any record over two miles. 





the champion trotter’s ngag 

Hav After this week he is nob 
uled for a barnstorming trip through tae 
South. Ketcham has outlined a eircuit 
on the ice tracks of the north and the 
king of trotters will be called on for a 
dozen miles over courses in Canada and 
the northern states. The Canadian cam- 
paign starts at Ottawa, Feb. 9. 


Notwithstanding, remarks “The Ameri- 
an Sportsman,” that the ustal number 
‘race horsemen are behind the money, 
the season of the falling of the leaves 
and the melancholy skies, and many have 
to seli their animals to buy the comforts 
civilization, the prices are up to bet- 
ter figures than a year ago. The much- 
predicted drop in the speed horse market 
h ot occurred, and there are no signs 
n the dull October skies that it will hap- 
en. As a recreative motor the specd 
hirse is still the popular idol, with all 
men and women who love nature in all 
Various forms and languages. 


\t Memphis Major Delmar was the trot- 
Ung horse of the hour, Already he is 
—_ mentioned as the most likely can- 
“atc for the throne now occupied by 
Cresceus, He is only five years old, ab- 
Sol tely sound, and carries a race record 
‘ster than any other trotter now in 
‘raining, with the exception of the cham- 
He has been in 12 races this sea- 
nine of which he has won. He is 
Electioneer-Wilkes tretter, being a son 
' Dei Mar and Bxpedition, by Auto- 
ar Del Mar, now dead, was a son 
: ctioncer, while Autograph is a son 
f Alcantara, by George Wilkes. He was 
> mo auction in New York last fall for 
we 
Sir Albert S., that gave cireuit follow- 
Ts a Surprise at Lexington by pacing a 
mile in 2:08%, was unbeaten last season 
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Cr is, is likely to stand a long time. 





want to see dist of great 
horses. 
endurance. 


of W. W. Cass, Carterville, Mo., 


tioneer. 


one more to Victor Ene’s list next year. 
A HORSE LAUGH. 


“Extinct? Not much!” 
claimed; 

“No more I hang my head ashamed. 

What, though they scurry in machines 

O’er hills and valleys and ravines, 

I snicker as I see them roam 

So very far away from home. 


Upon some grade remote from town, 
And dally with a monkey wrench. 
Whom will they seek in such a plight? 
Whom will they beg to set them right? 
Who is the hope they stoutly clutch? 
—Washington Star. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HORSES. 


Pear 





its the 
The greatest difficulties 















Many have looked upon the harness 


ly yet out of the inhuman in hasd!ing 


the horse himself resented the treat- 
great trial of endurance, yet this is what 


several seconds. The two mile record hes 
been for several years held by a scion of 


A Wilkes horse has just cut the five- 
mile record from 12:30%, held by Bishop 
Hero, by Bishop, son of Princeps, dam by 


We have plenty of horses today that 
The record of 4:17 for two miles, held by 


Many consider the second mile of Cres- 
ceus the greatest mile he has ever trot- 
ted. A fraction over 2:38 for three miles 


ver, Caid, or others on the turf could 
cut that record today. Little Timber can 
cut it three secon4s to the mile any time 
when he is right. I for one would n-t 
than 
five miles broken by American harness 
It borders too much on the in- 
human to try any horse to the limit of h's 


Tom Erwin, Chanute, Kan., has bought 
a 3- 
year-old colt by Victor Ene, sire of Capt. 
Doon, 2:29%, dam by St. Just, son of Elec- 


This colt is a trotter and. should add 


the horse ex- 


For well I know.that they'll break down 


And vainly then their fists they'll clench 


“Tig I: the horse! Extinct? Not much!” 


‘Through one of its members, N. J. Har- 
ris, of Des Moines, Iowa, the National 
Association of Expert Judges of Hors 8, 
gives the following classification which 


1,800 p d 

The typical saddle horse resembles the 
fine carriage horse in general conforma- 
tion, but as now bred is lighter in the 
bone, shows much quality, fine finish and 
good manners. Aside from these f at- 
ures, the chief qualification of the saddle 


horse is the ability to show the follow'ng 
gaits: Walk, trot, rack, canter and run- 
ning-walk. 


THE PACING RECORD. 





About the first pacing feat to attra t 
attention in: this country was the twce- 
mile heat of Bowery Boy in 1829, when 
he made a record of 5:04%. In 1835 One'da 
Chief, by Kentucky Hunter, paced a mile 
to saddle in 2:31. This was looked upon 
as a marvelous performance, He supple- 
mented this three years later with a two- 
mile saddle record of 6:08%. In 189 
Drover paced a mile in 2:28, and in 1844 
Unknown pulled a wagon a mile in 2:28 
at the pacing gait. In 1852 a roan geld- 
ing named Pete marked off a mile in 
2:18%. It was in 1855, however, when the 
pacing meteor, Pocahontas, electrified the 
world by pacing a mile in 217%. ‘Then 
we come along down from Billy Boyce’s 
feat of a mile under saddle in 2:14% to 
Old Sleepy Tom, who went from wire to 
wire—and blind at that—in 27124, to the 
old high-wheeled sulky. In 1881 L’'ttle 
Brown Jug went one better and set the 
mark at 2:11%, and there it remained un- 
til 1884, when Johnson knocked it down 
to 2:064%. In 1892 came Mascot with 2:0, 
Hal Pointer 2:44% and Direct 2:06%. In 
1894 Robert J. placed the record at 2:(1%. 
In 189% John R. Gentry reduced Robe t 
J.’s mark one second, and one year later 
Star Pointer went below 2:00 and pleced 
the record at 1:59%. At Readville Dan 
Patch equaled this and the two horses 
stand tied for the championship.—Ex- 
change. 

From the “Horseman and Stockman” we 
glean that during the last six years Great 
Britain spent $35,000,000 in the United 
States in the purchase of horses, and 
that in addition she spent $600,000,000 fcr 
mules. While the trade in mules will be 
somewhat less since the Boer war is over, 
yet it is more than probable that Great 
Britain will import more horses and 


record for 
oe 9 wo on 4 THinois b ed | Mules than ever she did before the said 
horse. Who doubts but that Onward sil-|W@r began. We may reasonably expect, 


therefore, an increased trade in these two 
items with that country. It is also rea- 
sonable to expect that other continental 
countries whose armaments are on a war 
footing will also increase their purchases 
from us. In these facts of course a rea- 
son is found for giving increased atten- 
tion to the production of horses. 





A PLEA FOR THE SADDLE HORSE. 


Horseback riding for girls is growing 
to be more and more a thing of the past, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that in 
place of this healthful and pleasant form 
of taking the outdoor air we have gone 
over to the easy-cushioned carriage, tre 
single buggy, or even the cart, which 
latter always seems to be the last thing 
on earth for a lady’s use, writes a 
Western woman in an exchange. The 
cart will do for men, but somehow they 
remind one of nothing so much as that 
the woman is a leader in some “woman's 
rights” question, and she could not find 
anything better suited to represent her 
ideas than the half-breed cart, which is 
neither carriage, buggy nor wagon. 

There may be, too, a great many 
people who for various reasons prefer the 
easy carriage; but for young people, es- 
pecially girls, there can be nothing more 
|pleasant than being mounted on a good 
saddle horse, at least for few-mile dis- 
tance. There is no exercise more bene- 
ficial, provided she has a well-broken 
horse and is not troubled with “nerves.” 
But if she is “all of a tremble” and de- 
clares her “heart is in her mouth” every 
time the horse shies at any strange ob- 


at all and had much better take the cart; 
perhaps it would have a tendency to 
strengthen her nerves by its own strong- 
minded appearance. Those girls who are 
timid can get over it in a great mea-ure 
by accustoming themselves to the horses; 
handling them and petting and really get- 
ting acquainted with them. 

A horse learns very quickly and has an 


not in a short time show some evidence 
of affection for anyone who will set him- 
self to work to make friends with him. 
I was raised on a only 
child the 
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friends. My father bought me a saddle 
when I was only eight years old, and 
from that time on, whenever the weather 
would permit of such exercise, I was off 
for a gallop over the hills on a horse 
quite as fond of fun and frolic as his 
rider. 

There was a peculiar fascination which 
I could not resist in attempting to ride 
the half-broken colts on the farm, even 
if I had to lead them around with my 
riding skirt thrown on the saddle, to 
accustom them to the skirts, or even 
have to blindfold them before I could 
mount them; therefore it .ook a great 
deal of petting and talk'ng to get them 
used to my voice, which would often 
sooth and quiet them even when they 
were badly frightened. I cannot say, 
Strictly speaking, that it was always 
Pleasant, but I would nct give up until 
they were gentle and we!! broken. There 
is nothing that can equa! the independ 


has left us a damnable heritage of some 
six distinct nervous and spinal disea es, 
with no counter benefits, and now the au- 
tomobile fad will do us far more harm he- 
cause it is the most dangerous to human 
life of all the devil-conceived motors. 

And a journal of the horse would be 
false to its faith and true mission not to 
warn its friends and patrons of the phys- 
ieal degeneracy of too much machine life 
and too much machine motor, and to 
point out the true hope for betterment, 
morally and physically, in God’s best gift 
to man—the horse; the most wholesome 
and recreative of all animals created for 
man’s comfort and joys, 





TERMS OF TURF USAGE. 


The “quarter pole” is 
line of a mile track. 

A horse having a gait between a pace 
and a trot is called a “racker.” 

A horse that is broken winded or 
breathes laboriously is called a “‘roarer.” 

A race in which all the contestants put 
One dre withdrawn is styled a “walk- 
over.”’ 

A record which bars a horse from en- 
tering into a slower class is called a 
“time bar.” 

To “cut down” a horse is to run h’'m 
into another and injure his limbs so as to 
disable him. 

A horse that gives way and falls be- 
hind the moment he is caught up with is 
said to “crack.” 

When a horse has been given a drug 
to cause him to lose a race, he is said to 
have been “dosed” or “doped.” 

A pacer is sometimes called a ‘“‘weaver,”’ 
from the peculiar motion of the head and 
neck while in motion, 

Hangers on around stables for the pur- 
pose of picking up information and sel'- 
ing it are termed “touts.” 


ROD AND GUN 


is the first dividing 








feeling one has when mounted on a wer 
horse, with one’s foot firmly in a stirrup 
that will rest and support the foot—not 
merely a metal “toe case''—and the reins 
well in hand; then what a pleasure, pro- 
viding you have an anima! intended from 
the beginning for a saddle horse! I can- 
not see how anyone can enjoy the horse 


|that has a regular get-there-or-die trot; 


but the pacer—the very poetry of motion, 
the single footer, or one broken to an 
easy lope—is not to be mentioned in the 
same day with the trotter, and as for 
comfort you might as well try to com- 
pare the merits of the, ox cart with the 
easy carriage as to compare the rough 
trotter (fit only for harness) to the well- 
broked, high-spirited, easy-going horse. 
which to know is to love. If one is in a 
hurry how much longer it takes to har- 
ness a horse to a buggy while one can 
strap on a saddle and be half way there 
before the other would even be starte4. 


CORNS AND THEIR CAUSES. 

The question, what is the most prolific 
cause of corns in the foot of the horse, 
is at once plain to the student of blood 
circulation, writes a horseshoer in the 
“Horseshoers’ Journal.’’ All portions of 
the circulating organs operate perfectly 
if kept in proper condition. The foot 
of the horse is different from that of any 
other animal, as all its operations are 
confined inside of a h'dden structure, 
the hoof, without any division or assist- 
ance to break the .cancussion, except!ng 
that which is provided by the plantar 
cushion, the frog, which in nearly all 
cases is made inoperative by the or- 
dinary method of shoeing. The parent 
of all foot evils is contraction, and the 
prolific cause of corns is the want of 
good, intelligent foot growing, to keep | 
these members of the horse anatomy in 
@ true normal condition, so that the 
blood will be allowed to circulate prop- 
erly. Corns are what may be properly 
called ruptured capillaries, Climatic con- 
ditions play a large part in expansion 
and contraction, and the greatest danger 
is after this latter form of disease sets 
in, particularly if it is not carefully 
looked after. It is not necessary to 
bruise a foot in order to cause a corn, 
as want of circulation is sufficient to 
that end. A lack of circulation sets up 
an inflammation, and this, depriving the 
foot structure of its nécessary nourish- 
ment, the result is a corn in that part 
of the foot which is subject to intense 
weight and concussion. The inside heel 
of the foot, being more in the center of 
gravity, compels it to take a greater 
portion of the animal’s weight, and 
there being constantly present a super- 
abundance of horny tissues, the heels 
it is that are prone to the disease, like- 
wise to contraction and atrophy. There 
are different other reagons for corns, 
which every scientific horseshoer knows, 
but these are of slight importance com- 
pared with the cause adduced through 
the process of inflammation. 


DEGENERATES AND THE HORSE. 








Max Nordeau, the great German soci- 
Ologist, issued a book about five years 
ago entitked “Degeneration,” which has 
had a large reading in the United States, 
says the “American Sportsman.” The 
learned German critic does not treat of 
degenerate animals, but degenerate 
men and women. It is not pleasant to 
read, this book, which is a thoroughly 
scientific treatment of the race problem 
and realize the distressful fact that while 
the domestic animals are yearly growing 
better, especially horses, the human race 
is growing weaker morally and phys- 
feally. 

In the 565 pages of th’s book Max Nor- 
deau proves by actual! statistics gathered 
under official authority, that mankind 
(which includes womankind) is now de- 
generating all over Europe, especially in 
France and Germany and England, and 
more marked in England than in any 
country on the Wuropean continent. It 
is noted that 7,00 Boer farmers, without 
military training, chased 42,000 Png ish 
soldiers, under command of the famous 
General Buller, across the Tugela river 
in the battle of that name in South Af- 
rica. It is remarked that these iingiish 
soldiers cannot be compared in robust 
valor with the stalwart English battal- 
lions that fought under the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, only 8 years ago. 

And the main cause of this physical de- 
cay is lack of physical culture and 
wholesome outdoor recreation. and the 
same conditions prevail in the United 
States. Our business men are nearly all 
in the mad rush for sudden wealth and 
only a few are students of life’s true mis- 
sion. They forget that they have only 
one life, and that, when good health de- 
parts from the body, they must bid good- 
by to all human happiness. Even in our 
recreations we are running after the 
bloodless machines. 

The bicycle, that was @ crazy-head<«d 





fad a decade ago as a recreative motor, 





HUNTING IN SOUTHEAST MISSOURI, 
Every fall a party known as the Col- 
man Hunting Club makes a visit to 
Southeast Missouri in quest of game and 
fish. It consists of about a dozen mem- 
| bers, viz.: Norman J, Colman of St. Lou's; 

; Capt. W. L. Heckman of Herman, Col.; 
8. H. Talbot, A. H. Whitney, Wm. Vivian, 

ohn Graham, Frank Eller, Jerry Simp- 
json, Cook Groves, Dr. Toalson of Mex'co, 
and Capt. William Eller and Jabe Bur- 
well of Auxvasse, Mo. Many of these 
are old deer hunters, some of whom have 
killed fifty or more deer. 

On the 5th of November this party set 
out for the hunting grounds on the Black 
river, arriving at Poplar Bluff at 8 p. m. 
Here they were met by Ben F. Howlett, 
who escorted them to the best restau- 
rant in town and they became his guests 
to a fine supper. They stopped over 
night at Quinn's hotel and next morning 
, loaded their baggage and supplies on 
four wagons and started for the hunting 
grounds, twenty miles d'‘stant. Colman 
|ana Talbot had a buggy with a double 
team, the horses to be used in camp 
for driving deer and bringing them in 
| when shot. About a dozen deer hounds 
are taken along, tied behind the wagons. 
| The camping grounds were reached 
about 3:30 p. m., and then all hands go 
to work and put up the tents. First the 
|kitchen tent is set up, the cooking range 
jaat up, a fire built in it to prepare a sur- 
per, and a few feet from that, opening 
towards it, the dining room tent is 
erected and a table is made in the cen- 
ter, extending its entire length, to eat 
upon. Just back of this tent and opening 
into it is the sleeping tent, which is put 
up. Bales of hay have been brought 
along and the hay evenly scattered over 
the entire floor, about two feet deep, and 
jon this hay each man spreads his blank- 
ets to sleep upon. In the dining room is 
a large King heating stove, and the two 
tents opening into each other are kept 
warm in the coldest weather, 

The distance by river to the camping 
ground is about 4 miles, and as we need- 
ed a skiff, one was purchased at Poplar 
Fluff and Dr. Tolson, Frank Eller and 
Jerry Simpson floated and rowed down 
the stream, arriving a little before dark. 
Our excellent cook, George Cooper, soon 
had the supper under way, and a little 
after dark we were all 
supper table, enjoying a good meal, It 
is true our meat was breakfast bacon, 
| but all said it would be venison and 
squirrel and fish to-morrow. We retired 
to our beds early and enjoyed a refresh- 
ing sleep. 

The next morning by daylight breakfast 
was announced, and after a hearty meal 
the hunters were sent to their respective 
stands to await the coming of the deer. 
After proper time being allowed for the 
men to reach their stands, the hounds 
were unleashed, and in about half an 
hour a deer was jumped and the music 
began. The dogs were fresh and they 
made the deer almost fly. He went pret- 
ty close to some of the stands, but not 
near enough to shoot, and finally took 
a westerly direction and the dogs went 
out of hearing. Some of them did nct 
return until night. The drivers re- 
turned to camp. They had taken only 
half the dogs early in the morning. They 
now let loose the other dogs and started 
out to jump another deer.. 

It was about 9 a. m. Soon bedlam 
broke loose, The dogs had started another 
deer, and the forests rang with their 
music, but iike the one started earlier, 
it evaded the stands and finally cross«d 
the river and perhaps recrossed and 
escaped.. 

At dinner time all looked blue. There 
had been two good runs and no venison 
in sight. Our party had been augmented 
by the arrival of four or five visito-s. 
It takes a good deal of meat to feed such 
a crowd. After dinner a consultation 
was held as to what should be done. Some 
went fishing and others squirrel shoot- 
ing and others started after wild turkeys. 
A large flock had been run into and scat- 
tered in the morning and some wild 
shots made at them without results. 
About 2 o’clock some of the party said 
it is very important that we should ki!l 
a deer the first day, and the drivers 
were asked to mount their horses end 
jump another deer. The hounds that 
were not too tired were again taken out 
and in tess than an hour another deer 
was started—a buck of immense size 
The dogs finally ran him to the river. He 
crossed the river on to an island, and 
the dogs followed him, making him 
scratch gravel lively. They were gain- 
ing on him and he again plunged into 
the river, a mile above where he went 
in before. The hounds followed and gave 
him a chase and again he sought the 
river, floating down and coming right 
towards our camp, About all that could 
be seen of him was his nose and horns. 
Of course, those in camp were in a great 
pitch of excitement. Capt. Heckman 
and Mr. Talbot were clcse to camp fish- 
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Shoot Them and 


ing, had heard the dogs and were on 
watch for him. There was so little of 
him exposed that it took three or four 
shots to kill him, and he floated to the 
camp. He was an immense fellow, a 
four-pronged buck, and good judges ¢s- 
timated his weight to be not less than 
1% pounds. He was at once carefully 
dressed, and there was great rejoicing in 
camp. 

After supper a jubilee was held and 
speaking, singing and story telling in- 
dulged in. I never saw a happier crowd. 
The hunters for smaller game had been 
fairly successful and there is no longer 
any fears of a meat famine. The weath- 
er has been delightful—a little too warm 
for our purposes. We expect to remain 
here for two or three weeks and you will 
probably hear from us again. I must 
close now, as I have a chance to send 
thid to the postoffice, twenty miles dis- 
tant. OBSERVER. 
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Home Circle 


THE MAN WITH THE HOPE. 





O Hail! Thou hale and sunburned son of 
toil 

Who hast for ages borne the heavy end 

Of earthly work, whose atlas shoulders 


bend 
While they support the world by sweat 
and moil; 
Full oft thou hast been chronicled of late, 
Of all the Nation’s greatness as the 
base; 
Dame Fortune turns on thee her smiling 
face- 


Thy royal finger on the key of tate. 
But now I hail thee, with thy calm, clear 


eye 
Seeking through laughing harvests all 
the thrall 
Which nature holds for those who pass 
not by; 
In strength of freeman’s might thou art 
of all 
The source of wealth, of genius, wisdom 
worth; 
Take thou thy place among the great of 
Earth. 
H. A. B. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A KENTUCKY CORN SHUCKIN’. 


{This story of an old time “corn shuck- 


naturedly. When the wrestling is over, 
the men repair to the house and around 
the festal board partake of the comfo ts 
of life, and pledge anew friendship and 
ho.:pitality that is never forgotten. 

The period of which I am writing was 
from 1850 to 1867, and came under my per- 
sonal observation. Generally when we had 
log rolling, wood chopping, or house-rais- 
ing, the women would have 4 quilting, 
and at night all hands would join in and 
have a dance. In those days we enjoyed 
ourselves. for “‘where little is given, little 
is required,’’ but at this advanced age we 
look at things differently from what we 
did then. We are more restless now, and 
do not appreciate our advantages as we 
ought to, I expect. When I think of the 
scenes of my childhcod, my kindred, and 
my friends over there, I feel like singing: 
“For we'll sing one song for the old Ken- | 
tucky home, for the old Kentucky hom>, 
good night J. W. WALE. 

Harrisonville, Mo., Oct, 26, 1902 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 

THE ETHICAL VIEWPOINT. 


Sir Practical stands on his doorstep, 
when the autumn glories shine over the 
world, and looks out upon the landscape 
with unseeing eyes. 

It is true he knows the corn is ripe, the 
wheat in the bins, and the cattle ready for 
market. But of the bewildering tints on 
the maple leaves, the scarlet of the su- 
mac, the red-bronze and gold of the oak 





in’'’ in Kentucky was awarded second 
place in the competition.—Ed.] 

The old husking bees, or, as we ca'led 
them back at my old Kentucky home near 
Louisville, “corn shuckings,”” were 4 
great treat to young and old, male and 
female, both black and white. The coun- 
try was rather primitive, being thinly 


settled, timber very large and hard to get 


off of the land; consequently the farms 
were small. Only a limited amount of 
stock and farm produce was sold in the 
market, so money was scarce and hard 
to get. Nearly all the dwelling houses, ¢s 
well as the outhouses, were built of logs. 


The neighbors were dependent upon each 
other to a great extent, and exchanged 
work with each other in corn shuck’ng, 
log rolling. wceod chopping, harvesting, 
house raising, hog killing, ete. Hospital- 


ity and neighborly kindness were g eat 
social features on such occasions, and 
after them, neighbors returned to their 


homes with exceedingly pleasant feelings, 
conscious of doing good to their fellow- 
beings. Nearly all of the farmers had 
log corn cribs, with sheds attached, ten 
to twelve feet wide, running the entire 
length of the crib, held up by large rosts 
set into the ground. 

About the latter part of October, or as 
soon as corn got ripe and dry, it was 
pulled from the stalk, with shuck on, 
thrown into wagons and hauled to crib, 
thrown on the ground under the shed. 
When corn pile was large enough to run 
from under the shed, rails were placed 
against the posts to keep it from running 
out and as the pile increased the rails 
were put up, until the shed was full, or all 
the crop was gathered. From five to e'ght 
days’ notice would be given the neigh- 
bors to come on a certain night to shuck 


trees, he knows nothing and—were it pos- 
sible—cares less. He wants no fancies on 
any subject whatever. What he desires is 
fact, hard, uncompromising fact. 

Opinions, not having their feet planted 
on adamant, are as so much chaff in his 
est'mation. He does not believe that a'l 
great achievement was once only a vague, 
uncrystalized dream floating about in 
some man’s mind, but his doubting th’s 
truth does not compromise its force. 

“Flowers,” he sneers, “they are use- 
less trash.” He never hears melody in a 
bird’s song, to him it is merely noise. It 
takes a poet to say of flowers: 


“There is to me a daintiness about these 
early flowers 

That touches me like poetry. 
out 

With such simple loveliness among 

The common herbs of pasture, and they 
breathe 

Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 

Whose beatings are too gentle for this 
world.”’ 


They blow 


“What,” asks Dr. Hartman, “would this 
world be without the magic power of the 
love of beauty and harmony? A world in 
which beauty, and its power for good, 
were not recognized, could be little else 
than a world of maniacs. In such a wor'd 
art and poetry could not“§pxist, justice, 
honesty, truth, would be accounted fool- 
ishness, and self-interest would be the 
only governing motive.” 

We love beauty, harmony gnd sublim- 
ity, not on account of their practical uses 
for material purposes, but because they 
satisfy a demand higher than the mate- 
rialist can lift his thought. This age is 
decidedly prosy. The small soul does not 
discern things above itself, the narrow 


plant. Mixed varieties of peonies can be 
had for $1.50 per dozen. 
Chrysanthemums? Ah, dear me, yes. 
And you will resolve this fall to have a 
garden full of them for October blooming 
next fall; because they are so beautiful, 
seen in your neighbor's yard. But you | 
will forget them when spring comes, an 
it is time to sow them—for they are 8° | 
easily raised from seed! | | 
Better get a start of the hardy cones | 
now from your neighbors; if you have | 
anything to “exchange; but don’t start 
out to beg plants. The clump of chrysan- 
themums will soon become too large to | 
do its best, and your neighbor will be g'24 
to thin it out a little if you have some- | 
thing she would like to have. 
Perennial phiox is an old as well as 4 
new favorite. The seeds germinate rather 
uncertainly, so it is best to get your sta t 
in plants in the springtime. | 
When I get to talking of flowers I “o 
not know where to stop, for the earth ‘s 
ful of beautiful things, and in my 
“prowls” through the woods the past sea- 
son, I have found so many, many desir- | 
able wildlings that I have almost forgot- | 
ten the florist. | 
The hardy ferns, I find, will transplant ’ 
finely, and, these late fall days my tea 
roses, combined with their fresh new 
fronds, are just lovely! How I do long for ; 
“time” to gather up these native tr-as- 
ures! ' 
Friend Kavanagh, the Wright county 
correspondent is all right, though ratter 
busy these days. When an old lady of my 
age attempts to conduct the Home De- 
partment of three big newspapers, write 
articles for several others, do 


“column” 
all her own housework, sewing, ‘‘mothe 
several small children and all the sick 
an’mals on the farm, besides presiding at 
all the family counsels for farm improve- 
ment—well, she has her hands full—don't 
you think? And when I have all this 
work off of my hands, I am only too glad 
to have my handsome ‘Dollie’ saddled 
and go out into the forest paths—clear | 
away from books 
pads, ink pots, mucilage bottles, 
weights, “copy” hooks, and out of sight of 
pots, pans, kettles, sewing machines, 
patch baskets, and all the other abom!'- 
nations Mother Eve is accused of foisting 
upon us, because of her love for apples! 

And it is beautiful! Even now, when 
November rains are stripping the trees of 
the faded foliage, covering up her little 
children with a fluffy blanket of brown, 
there is a glory known to no other season. 
*“‘Melancholy?”’ No. God never intended a 
month or a season to be melancholy. To 
one who has learned the delight of living, 
all times and seasons are beautiful. 
hand is seen in all things, and we feel a 
nearness to the great heart of nature as 
she goes softly about, tucking away her 
little sleepy children, that no other season 
can give. 

I wish you could spare time to run 


the stock comes off the clover fields for 
the night folds. 
HELEN WATTS McVEY. 
Hartville, Mo. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
A PRIZE PUMPKIN. 





God's | 


down to the stock yards with me, just as | 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE 
PUNKIN. 


When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 


And you hear the kyouck and gobble of piockheads each year. 


the struttin’ turkey cock, 


cluckin’ of the hens 

And the rooster’s hallylcoyer as he tip- 
toes on the fence; 

O it’s then's the times a feller is a-feelin’ 
at his best, 


With the risin’ sun to greet him from 4 4nq she had lived there all her life. 


night of peaceful rest, 


As he leaves the house, bareheaded, and .ommon-place affairs of life that makes 


goes out to feed the stock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock 


They’s something kind 0’ 
about the atmosfere 
When the heat of summer's over, 
the coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the 
blossoms on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds 
and buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s as appetizin’; and the land- 
scape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunpy mornin’ 
frosty autumn days 

Is a pictur’ no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tosse’s of 
the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as 
goldern as the morn’, 

The stubble in the furries—kind o' lone- 
some-like and still 

A-preachin’ surmons to us of the barns 
they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and 
reaper in the shed; 

The horses in their stalls below—the c’o- 
ver overhead !— 

O, it sets my heart 
tickin’ of a clock, 


harty-like 


and 


of the 


the 


a-clickin’ like te 


papers, pencils, paper | When the frost is on the punkin and the 
paper 


fodder in the shock. 


|Then your apples all is gathered, and the 
| ones a fellow keeps 


Is poured around the cellar floor in red | 


j and yellow heaps; 
|And your elder-makin’s over and your 
wimmern folks is through 
With their mince and apple butter, and 
their souse and sausage, too; 
I don’t know how to tell it—but if such a 
| thing could be 
the angels wantin’ boardin’, 
| they’d call arcund «cn me— 
\I’'d want to ‘commodate ‘em—all 
| whole indurin’ flock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 
| —James Whitcomb Riley. 


| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MRS. BUCKNELL’S LETTER. 


Well! I have hardly recovered from 
| Rosa Autumn’s complaints, yet for to 
; tell the truth, I hardly “knew myself.” 
We did have a lovely time at that W. C. 
|T. U. convention, and my only troub’e 
| was that I could not talk more with Rosa. 
|I was so surprised when I found she was 


and 


the 


limitations of those who have eyes only 
for what is commercial, have weighted 
the soaring spirit. and endeavored to 
time the farmer would kill a young hog, | bind it down to a chill leve! of toil without 
or sheep, shell a few bushels of corn, take adequate recompense, for he who works 
it to the still house (distillery), exchange ‘only that he may eat is soon debased to 
a bushel of corn for a gallon of whiskey, the low plane of animalism. 


while the women would be cooking pump- {| A man is inspired by the beauty of the 


corn. (That length of time was given so 
as not to interfere with another neigh- 
bor’s night for shucking). In the mcan- 





a there, and hope it will not be long before 
The pumpkin might be characterized as | We shall meet again. 

the most popular pie-producing product | Yes, “W. C. T. U.,” I do not think we 

that is raised in America. If is prolific | could find a better subject to discuss in 

and will grow where anything will thrive, |Our column than the temperance question. 

Encyclopedias do not utilize much space | There are many views on the subject, but 

in describing this fruit, but one great |it is one of the most far-reaching of all 





kin pies, ginger cakes, light corn bread, ‘violet and writes a dainty ode to ‘the pret 
roasting pig, mutton, chickens and other ty flower. ‘‘Now,”’ cries the little Simian 


American poet has made himself and the | 4uestions. There is nothing that it does 
pumpkin famous. It is needless to say |not touch. There would be no need of re- 


good things too numerous to mention. 

Sometimes we had maple syrup, apple 
butter and store molasses. 

Great were the anticipations of the 
boys, large and small, of the corn shuck- 
ings, when they could meet with neighb«r 
boys and have a fine time. On the evening 
of the shucking, from six to seven o'clock, 
boys and men could be heard yelling 
while going through the timber to the 
shucking, with always answering yells 
from different directions, denoting p'eas- 
ure of meeting around the corn pile. Sore 
would walk, others ride horseback, and 
many are the times I have seen three 
boys riding one horse, while a man and 
his wife would be riding one horse, all 
going to the “shucking’”’ bent on having 
a good time, helping the neighbor along, 
and replenishing the inner man with the 
neighbor's “grub.” 

As fast as they arrive the men and boys 
go to the corn pile, while the women go to 
the house to help with cooking and wait- 
ing on the table. The men begin to shuck 
and throw corn into crib while they are 
standing, removing rails as fast as corn is 
shucked. As soon as the front part of pile 
is shucked, and the rails are removed, the 
men get onto their knees and things be- 
gin to warm up. The small boys carry 
shucks to shuck pen that has been pro- 
vided, and carry the jug with the ‘Oh, te 
joyful” around to each one. Hello! John 
has found a red ear of corn; that entitles 
him to an extra “nip;” balance have to 
do without until the next circuit of the 
jug. The black boys are singing, and the 
steady strokes of their arms show they 
are shucking about fifteen to twenty ears 
a minute. (I have seen twenty-five men 
shuck eight hundred bushels of corn in 
four hours; that would be about sixteen 
ears to the minute.) The conflict begins 
with the shucking, and increases until 
about four-fifths of the pile is shucked, 
then two men are selected as captains and 
one man choses one-half of the men, the 
other captain the other half. The pile of 
-corn is divided, then the race is on in 
earnest. 

Men, young and old, become enthused 
and banter each other, and shuck for dear 
life seemingly, some singing, some giving 
orders, some kicking corn back in the 
shvcks for the farmer to pick up and 
sliuck the next day, some yell for the jug 
to be passed. Pandemonium reigns, seem- 
ingly, but the way the corn flies into the 
erit makes the farmer smile. When the 
corn is all shucked, usually about ten to 
eleven o'clock, the men who are captains 
gererally wrestle, and if the man who 
was loser in the shucking race throws his 
antagonist, then both sides brag good- 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
o., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It ts taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred 6ollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


,in his small newspaper, “‘is the time to go 
gunning for the spring roet.”’ 

Some one interested in psychic phenom- 
ena inquires about our imaginations, 


'«what are they?” “Whence do _ they 


' come?” “These whisperings from the in- 
‘visible, what do they mean?” ‘Who can 
define them?’ ‘‘What place have they in 
, the economy of human existence?” ‘‘Tom- 
,my rot,”’ shouts the little editor. “It is 
our business to know," everything must 
| be judged from a material standpoint. 

| Yet, from the heights, there comes a 
éall, “Climb higher, seek the beautiful, 
lift your vision up to where the eternal 
stars shine, find the way into a better at- 


, mosphere, search for the ly, feed your 
soul, though your bod es."’ 
| “Silly sentimentality,” s the mate- 


Tialist, “be practical,do not dream, do not 
, See visions, kill off the poets, root up the 
| flowers, let there grow on this earth only 
animals and vegetables.’’ 

| Thus the groveling man sends forth his 
; thought to lower the aspirations of all the 
| world. There surely is a place for imagi- 
nation, for beauty, for fine uplifting senti- 
ment, and for all the sweet flowers. The 
soul of every true man hungers for these 
things as much as the body clamors for 
food. Said Mahomet, “If I had but two 
loaves of bread I would sell one of them 
and buy a hyacinth to feed my soul.” 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and 

towers, 

And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”’ 

MAY MYRTLE. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FALL PLANTINGS. 





Are you thinking of planting your 
j hardy flowering plants? Don’t you know 
your day of grace is slipping by rather 
| rapidly? For this is the middle of No- 
vember, and ‘“‘the night cometh.”” After 
the ground freezes, it will be hard work, 
and your beautiful plants and bulbs won't 
do so well as if planted earlier. 

The farm wife has little time to devote 
to floriculture, and, owing to the condi- 
tion of many farm houses, heated with 
wood, window gardening is not always 
Satisfactory, even if one “has time’’— 
which most farm women do not. 

There are so many beautiful things that 
are perfectly hardy, and will take care of 
themselves after getting established, that 
one is hardly excusable for their absence, 
One need not have a bare, neglected yard, 
even if the purse is empty. The world is 
full of beautiful wildlings, and now is a 
good time to transplant them. 

But if you have a few dollars to spare, 
and the gude mon will take time to spade 
up and enrich a few out-of-the-way 
spots, there is no investment which will 
pay bettetr than a floral one. Choose 
hardy, time-honored plants, and quite a 
few of them are much better set out now. 
Among these are the hardy lilies—Specio- 
sum Rubra and Alba, Tigrisum Splendens, 
Thunberg'a elegans, Tennifolilum, and 
several others of great beauty. The Heme- 
rocalis, of two sorts, flava and fulvia, are 
not only free bloomers, but strong grow- 
ers, and are as lovely as lilies. Blackber- 
ry lily is also a good plant. 

Among the peonies, the Festiva Maxima 
is the very finest; large, beautiful, perfect- 
ly globular, snowy white, crimped petals, 
with sometimes a touch of carmine on 
jthe edge of the petals. It is still a “‘nov- 
jelty,” though well tested, and the roots 
sell for 75c to $1 each. These should be 





jthis poet hails from the Hoosier state—a 
state that produces prize pumpkins and a 
host of authors of the highest type. 
Whether it is the brain-producing quali- 
| tles of the pumpkin that has enabled In- 
| diana to send forth so many writers of 
genius, we are unable to say. The hum- 
b'e pumpkin pie of the Pilgrims was a 
thing of joy, and little wonder that the 
Indian chiefs, after dining on pumpkin 
|pies and sweet milk, were ready to swap 
tracts of land as large as Rhode Island 
for beads and tin knives. To this day the 
|North American Indian inherits an appe- 
tite for pumpkin pie and would rather eat 
his fill of this pie any time than work. 
But we did not intend, when we started 
this article, to produce an elaborate essay 
as to the development of the pumpkin— 
our object was rather to relate our expe- 
rience in raising a prize pumpkin. 
Living, as we do, in a great city, the 
raising of even a small garden presents 
problems that are difficult to solve. How- 
ever, last summer we arrived at a decis- 
ion to plant something that would grow. 
As we live on the third floor of an apart- 
ment house, and not a patch of ground at 
our disposal anywhere, our troubles nat- 
urally began. Nothing daunted, a large 
box that had been utilized in growing 
plants on the back porch was decided as 
a good place to plant our “garden.” 
next thing was to get pumpkin seeds, 
which we secured by sending to our old- 
time friend, Dype. The seeds were plant- 
ed and in due season the vines flourished 
like gourd vines of old. These vines we 
trailed on wires, thus effecting a sh‘eld 
which guarded off effectually the fierce 
heat of the afternoon from the porch sun. 
Immense yellow lily-like flowers came in 
profusion, but lasting only a few hours. 
Tiny bulbs, like little green apples, soon 
appeared. These we pinched off all but 
one. This specimen soon developed into a 
good-sized pumpkin and eventually to a 
full-grown pumpkin, and was suspended 
in midair by the aid of a string-net and a 
piece of wire fastened to the rafters over- 
head. All summer long we watched with 
interest our ‘“farm,’’ and was at last re- 
warded by having the pumpkin converted 
into delicious pies, which were thoroughly 
enjoyed by ye writer and family. 
Washington, D. C. 8S. F. GILLESPIE. 





An Austrian scientist “has discovered 
that a cold in the head is due to the 


baccillus, which he has called the Micro- 
coccus catarrhalis. | 


|vising the tariff évery year or two, rev- 
j enue would not trouble us, there would te 
jno need of all that “bribing’’ and ‘“‘booi- 
| ing” which has so stirred up St. Louis 
(this summer if prohibition was a nation 
success. Jails and poorhouses would be 
empty; judges and lawyers would be out 
of a job; stores of all kinds would do a 
thriving business; no one would be out of 
work unless he was absolutely so lazy 
that he wouldn't work. 

| I was at Peorla last month attending 
|the State W. C. T. U. convention, and if 
jany one thinks the temperance question 
| is dead, I wish they could have been there 
—400 delegates present, a gain of 1,770 new 
members this year, and I see to-day in the 
paper that Illinois will carry off the ban- 
ner at the National for the largest net 
gain. A new state constitution was adopt- 
ed at Peoria which gives county organi- 
zations for districts one dollar a year 
dues instead of 50 cents. Many of the 
counties are already organized and ready 
for work. I have the honor of being the 
president of Madison county, and have a 
fine set of women at work in the unions 
‘and hope to double our membership the 
'coming year. 

| think that temperance is one of the 
most important lines of work of the 


church, and a church or minister who is 








The jnot for prohibition is not living up to their 


T cannot understand how a Chris- 
tian can be anything e'se, for liquor is 
the cause of nine-tenths of all crime and 
sorrow in the world, 
MRS, M. A. BUCKNELL. 
Alhambra, II. 


duty. 


Mothers will find “Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syr 
up”’ the best remedy for Ohildren Teethine. 


THE FARCE OF MODERN EDUCA- 
TION. 


The schools are on again and we are 
once more reminded of their utter in- 
competency in developing the scholarship 
of the nation, writes “Field and Farm.” 
Those of us who have passed life’s meri- 
dian know full well that men reap what 
they sow, that grapes do not grow from 
thorns nor figs from thistles, that youth's 
opportunities muat be rightly improved 
or the after life may be bound in shal- 
lows and miseries, The whole difficulty 
with our modern system of popular edu- 


jcation as reflected in the public schools 


lies in the almost universal incompetency 


They do not pretend to know or compre- |should be sold by weight rather than by 
hend anything outside the text books as | the dozen. 
























set out in the fall to do well. Do not 
wait until spring, or you may lose your 


JAS. BOSS a>" 
Watch Case 


It’s tb only gold filled case that has 
wearing quality by test of time. 
sold and worn since 1853, Remember 
me buying a watch, and insist on hav- 
mark—stamped i 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE ol 
Philadelphia. 











There 
is a Guarantee 
of 25 years 
behind every 


and wo — 


& Boas case with the Keystone trade- 
nside, 


Send for booklet, 


4 | And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the jeaqing educators of Iowa who represent- 


| 


|the attendants of 


the lessons are unfolded day by day as 
the books themselves are glaring exam- 
ples of stupidity on the part of the o!d 
fossils who wrote them, it is quite easy 
to understand why we graduate so many 


Only the other day we asked one of the 


ed her istrict in congress and she could 
not tell nur did she know the numbe: of 
the congressional district wherein ske 
i ved. This woman is an old preceptress, 
the principal of a leading graded schcol, 
It ‘s 
ignorance of the every-day, 





this utter 





one tired of our school system and the 
things it does not teach. Then, too, take 


the average rural | 


‘schools and we find them as far behind 


the educational demands of the day as 
were pupils fifty years ago in the back- 
}woods of Indiana. What are the rural 
‘communities doing? The teachers and | 
|parents who are interested in the short- 
term rural schools need to be more con- 
;cerned in the progress of neighborir g 
graded town and city schools and en- 
|deavor to procure instructors competent 
to conduct work along such lines. 

The public mind is favorably disposed 
\liberally to support schools and colleges. 
Almost every known phare of education 
is now adequately supported at the «x- 
pense of the tax-payers. We have learned 
that education is the cheapest defense of 
nations. that the public schools are the 
people's colleges, that it is better to sperd 
money in support of schools than in 
building jails and penitentiaries and trat 
the seeds of what we wou'd have to grow 
into the public life must be plante! in 
ithe public school course. We, howev r, 
do not avail ourselves of our fullest op- 
portunities when cheap girls are em- 
ployed to instruct our young, and sch-ol 
directors should exert better judgment in 
the employment of teachers. The opp r- 
tunity of a child’s life does not re‘un 
every day and we cannot afford to make 
mistakes in these matters. 


| Poultry 


| 











THE EGG SUBJECT. 





About the time of early frosts is the 
critical period of winter egg production. 
The pullet is just turning from chickhood 
to the matured fowl; the yearlings are 
just recovering from the exhaustive ef- 
forts of providing a new set of winter 
clothes. The fowl’s vitality is at the low- 
est point and the greatest care is neces- 
sary to tide the bird over and send her 
into winter quarters in a vigorous laying 
conditon. The case is then up to the poul- 
try raiser. Will you develop the hen into 
a winter layer, or allow her to be a win- 
ter loafer? 

It is almost entirely a question of feed- 
jing. If the pullet or the yearling has a 





on and do not draw entrails or crop. Re- 
move all the feathers from the wings. 

Ducks and geese, when not dry picked, 
scald them the same as chickens, remem- 
bering that more time is required for the 
water to penetrate and loosen the feathers 
on ducks than on chickens. Do not try to 
dry pick just before killing. It gives the 
skin an unfavorable appearance and is an 
injury to the sale. Leave the feet and 
head on. Keep all fowls from food twen- 
ty-four hours before killing. Cool thor- 
oughly to remove all the animal heat, but 
not too fast. These things are very im- 
portant. 

In packing for market, wrap the hcads 
of turkeys and chickens with clean light 
brown paper; pack snugly (to prevent 
meving about) in boxes or barrels lined 
with clean paper. Boxes holding one 
hundred to two hundred pounds are best 
for al! fowls. Barrels are better for chick- 
ens and ducks than turkeys and geese. 
Turkeys and chickens show up best if the 
body and legs are straightened out. If 
porsible put only one kind in a package. 
Mark kind and weight plainly on the cov- 
er. Secure package carefully to avoid 
breeking in transit, 

Dry pick poultry is best for shipping in 
warm or doubtful weather. Poultry 
frozen will not command as good price as 
that which is not. Old and heavy tom 
turkeys should be marketed before the 
holidays. as later the demand is for round, 
fat hen turkeys only. 

In a recent issue of one of our leading 
agricultural papers I noticed an item to 
the effect that a Liverpeo!l concern had 
made a contract with a Boston commis- 
sion man for four hundred tons of dressed 
chickens, It is estimated that nearly 250,- 
000 chickens will be required to fill this 
order, 

Great is the American hen! 


WINTER CARE OF POULTRY. 


It is not to be expected that a busy 
farmer can bestow the same amount of 
care and attention on his poultry as the 
poultryman who depends on his fowls for 
a living, but nevertheless there isn’t any- 
thing on the farm that pays better than 
a flock of properly housed and well-cared 
for fowls. Expensive pcultry houses are 
not necessary, says E. L. Layson in “‘Epi- 
tomist,’’ but they must be free from damp- 
ness and drafts. Fowls will do much bet- 
ter in a cold house that is dry and clean 
than in one that is damp and ill-smelling. 
Proper feeding is of the most importance, 
and now that eggs are high and likely to 
remain so until spring it will pay any one 
to give this matter close attention. In the 
first place, especially at this season of the 
year when the hens are moulting, there 
must be an abundance and variety of 
feed. W is the best egg-producing 
food t given; but it doesn’t pay 
to fe ically and partly satisfy 
the a the fowls, and thus ob- 
tain eggs, which will scarcely 
pay for the wheat, but feed all they will 
eat, and the result will be an abundance 












ration lacking in protein, all excess food, 
lif not diverted to egg production, goes to 
jfat and you will get few eggs until cold 
| weather has reduced the fat. By that 
| time, the time of high prices has fled and 
you are then producing eggs at small 
profit. The thing to do is to feed those 
foods which do not produce excessive fats, 
which contain egg-forming materials and 
which keep the hen’s system in a laying 
condition. This is not theory, it is com- 
mon sense, founded on experience. 
hen lays in summer because conditions 
are right. If we produce the same condi- | 
tions at other times, she will lay then, 
too. A warm henhouse will not do it 
alone. Bountiful feeding will not do it if 
the feeding is not of the right sort. The 
hen must have raw animal food, to take 
the place of the bugs and worms she eats | 
in the summer, cut clover and grass tab'e | 
food to supply the place of grass and 
grains to balance up the ration. Fresh 
cut green bone supplies the most import- 
ant element, that of raw animal food. 
Thcusands of poultry-raisers have demon- 
strated its value. It solves the problem 
of winter egg production. But its use must 
jbe begun in season—in fact, it’s safest 
to use it all the year ‘round. 

A series of experiments conducted at 
the West Virginia Experiment Station 
(see bulletin No. 71) gives conclusive evi- 
dence on the value of green bone as com- 
pared with meat meals. Ninety-four hens 
| were divided into two similar lots, each 
| Rent under exactly the same conditions 
and each receiving the same grain ration. 
One lot, however, was fed fresh green 
bone and the other meat meals, During 
the experiment the fowls receiving the 
fresh bone laid 3,824 eggs, weighing 495.2 
pounds, of an average weight of 12.75 
pounds per hundred eggs, while the meat 
meal lot laid only 3,260 eggs, weighing 11.94 
pounds per hundred. Consequently, the 
fowls fed fresh bone not only gained more 
in weight, but they also laid more and 
larger eggs.—Poultry Topics. 


PROFIT IN BIG EGGS. 





I. K. Felch, the Massachusetts poultry 
expert, says in “American Agriculturist”’ 
that he can get 10 cents per dozen more 
for his Light Brahma eggs than for eggs 
laid by Leghorns or other small breeds. 
His Brahmas average 150 eggs per year 
and lay a large proportion of these dur- 
ing the late fall and winter months when 
prices are highest. Although Leghorns 
will lay more eggs in a year, they pro- 
duce the majority during spring and sum- 
mer, when eggs sell at a low price. He 
says that a Wyandotte must lay about 213 
eggs and a Plymouth Rock about 178 eggs 
to equal in weight 150 eggs of the Brah- 
ha; therefore, taking weight into consid- 
eration, the Brahma is as prolific as any 
breed. As dark-colored eggs are at a pre- 





presence in the membrane of a special |of the sappy girls employed as teachers. |port of the old 








mium in New England markets, the Brah- 
ma and other breeds which lay eggs with 
dark shells are especially valuable. 

Ali of which furnishes argument in sup- 
contention that eggs 


DRESSING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


Chickens should be kept from food 
twenty-four hours before killing, writes 
H. Trafford in the “Poultry Keeper.” Kill 
by bleeding in roof of mouth or veins of 
neck and hang by feet until through 
bleeding. Leave the head and feet on and 
do not draw the crop or intestines. For 
scalding all poultry have water just be- 
low the boiling point. _ Pick the legs and 
neck clean. Hold the fowl by the head 
and legs and dip three times. By avoiding 
scalding the head and legs the fowl will 
Present a much better appearance. Re- 
move feathers and pin feathers immedi- 
ately and thoroughly and be careful to 
avoid breaking the skin; then “plump” by 
dipping ten seconds in water just under 
the boiling point and then into cold water 
for ten minutes. Hang in a cool place un- 
til the animal heat is entirely out. This 
is very essential. 

To prepare turkeys for market, kill the 
Same as chickens, but dry pick them 
while yet bleeding. Do not wait until the 
body becomes co'd. Be careful not to 
break the skin. Leave the head and feet 








of eggs that will pay for the wheat and a 
gocd profit besides. Of course some kind 
jof green stuff is necessary—a patch of 
kale planted in the early fall, a patch of 
rye or barley, raw apples, beets and pota- 
toes will furnish this, although it is bet- 
ter to boil the potatoes and thicken them 


| with bran or middlings adding a small 
lamount of red pepper. 


Mash is exce!lent 
for laying hens, but it injures the fertil- 
ity of the egg, being too stimulating. Oys- 


The |ter shells help wonderfully and should be 
|kept before the fowls at all times, even if 


one has to send away for them and pay 
the freight. They contain 9 per cent of 
carbonate of lime, and when they are fed 
much less other food is required to fu nish 
the material for egg-shells. Dispose of all 
the hens over two years old and the sur- 
plus cockerels, and by giving the pullets 
extra care to induce early laying, we 
should be able to get a good supply of 
eggs through the winter; but there is lit- 
tle profit in feeding old hens that won't 
begin laying until spring. 





MUSIC SALE To close out stock we send by mail 
75 pieces latest Songs, Marches, Waltzes, for 25c 


Money back if not su Shaw & Co., Canton, O. 


Measurement 
TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO 
= ZR OUR CUSTOM 
TAILORING we will make the firs 
ten thousand suits absolut! 
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Dept. ttt Ada 
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BLACK-DRAUGHT 
Stock and Poultry Medicine. 
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Reduced Prices—Pure bred poulter: 38 years 
rience; shi fowls and to f 
State; cab'log. Mrs. K. Griftth, Bow My 


Gree Mo, 

Barred Plymouth Rocks—Bred for lay- 
ing qualities and standard Fine oun. 
tion and breeding stock. Re: Albert Gut- 


ll, Alfred @canlou Aves. Bt. Louls Mo. @ 
R SALE—Som- extra opet Rose 
PTatne Cockerels. .o. PaURENG 


Concordia, Mo. 
$4.00 bay. nice trio White Piymouth Rocks. - 
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strain—Lt Brahmas; \° ine Cock - 
erels and Pullets for sale. My stock 
will do H.T. B Point, Il). 


Rocky Hill Poultry Farm Breeds,—Ané 
has for sale thoroughbred Poultry; Wyandottes a 
spec! ; Silver Golden Laced, White 
and Buff Wyandottes; also P. ks 
and Bronze ¥ wherever shown. 
prices. Sallefsction cuaranteed +4 ~ 

JOHN A. SHA , Bos 55, McKittrick, Mo. 


PLYMOUTH ROGKS =,coR™%0, 007 sar 


White. 
Young and yearling stock. Write for 
ond mention your wants. Our ranch is for 
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splendid reie for the party. NEPENT 
ULTR RANCH, Mow Blorbece, Mo. ad 
WYANDOTTES—PFine Cockerels only, 
for ssle. “‘Duston strain” (the strain supreme) 
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= Ames, Monroe Co., Ill. 
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lar of fowls and buildings free. 
&. W. GEER, 
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them medicine. Don't stuff them up with 

foods. Animals won't eat voluntarily when they are 

sick. They have no complicated troubles. Unload 

the bowels and stir up the d liver and the animal 

will be cured, if it be to cure it. Black- 

Le ge pe and Poultry Medicine unloads the 
and stirs 
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The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA. 


rT. Peters of the Nebraska Ex- 
Station has had extensive ex- 
ce in the treatment of hog cholera 
» remarks its recurrence in fall time 
green forage is plentiful. His con- 
is that it is dangerous to give hogs 
feed than they will consume. As 
entives he suggests: 
the pens where the animals are 
| should be kept clean, That means 
xcessive filth and putrid food, and 
cially ice. See that the animals are 
. thriving and healthy condition. See 
» they are free from lice; that the pen, 
1 as the hoghouse, is free trom lice, 
aked lime or gas drip freely around 
and around the yards. 
notice that animals pass worms, 
them for worms. You may use tur- 
in the feed. Give an average ani- 
, tablespoonful, It is well to admin- 
on an empty stomach, or you 
the following coal tar creosote 
Coal creosote, one ounce; water, 
unces. Ninety-nine ounces of water 
is six pints and three ounces, 
GIVING THE MEDICINE. 
of this is a dose for a full- 
crown animal, is best administered with 
morning feed. If you wish to drench 
inimal and not give it in the feed, use 
iching tube. A drenching tube may 
a by taking an ordinary tin funnel 
ubber tube or hose, say three feet 
and three-eighths to one- -half inch in 
neter. Into th’s rubber tube insert the 
end of the funnel, and then drench 
wnimal by placing the rubber tube be- 
tween the animal's back teeth, allowing 
hog to bite on it. Tt is well to place a 
of metal at the end of the rubber 
jing, so that the animal may bite on it 
ntinually without stopping the flow of 
iid by pinching the rubber hose. It is 
+ great importance not to close the pa- 
tient’s nostrils while drenching. Avoid 
isty pens and du:ty fced yards, especial- 
hot weather. 
+ the premises should become infected 
hn cholera, care should be taken to dis- 
» of the dead carcass2s. It is far bet- 
to burn them along with the litter 
that has accumulated, if it is possible, 
vn to bury them, because if buried they 
become rooted up at some future 
time and produce another outbreak. Alir- 
iked lime and gas drip (whi h can be 
ecured from any gas house at very rea- 
<onable cost) are the very best disinfect- 
nts that ean be used, and no hog ra ser 
hould be without them. 
A GOOD PREVENTIVE. 
o treat the affected animal it is well 
the first place to give them very s-ant 
One should not be at all alarmed 
anfmal does not eat for several 
jays: in fact, that should not be a matter 
f great concern, Rest Is essential. Try 
ind keep the sick animal as quiet as pos- 
sible. If the animal will eat food, proba- 
bly as good a medicinal remedy as can be 
iven is the official governmental pres: rip- 
tion. which is as follows: One pound each 
of wood charcoal, sulphate of soda and 
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ntimony sulphite; two pounds each of 
ymmon salt, sodi hyp Iphite and so- 
dium sulphate. These ingredients can be 


secured from any drug store and should 
be thoroughly mixed. The dose is a large 
tablespoonful to each 200 pounds weight 
fa hog, once a day. If the animals do 
ot eat, add a little water to the medicine, 
shake thoroughly and give as a drench. 


BUTTERMILK FOR PIGS. 


is buttermilk healthy to use with shorts 
and bran as slop for pigs? Would it be 
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injurious te 2 pregnant sow or one suck- 
ling pigs? I can purchase buttermilk from 
@ nearby creamery. Isn't it liable to start 
scours? The above questions are asked 
by a “Swineherd” subscriber and answer- 
ed by W..A. Henry, Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, im the ‘“‘Ne- 
braska Farmer.” 

Buttermilk, if handled properly, is one 
of the very best feeds for swine. The mild 
lactic acid at churning time, or shortly 
after, probably improves buttermilk as a 
feed for pigs, for only a little of the sugar 
is broken up to form the acid. The lactic 
acid in the milk renders it palatable and 
seems to have a favorable action on the 
digestive tract. Since buttermilk is rich 
in protein, corn is a complementary food 
and yrobably the most economical sub- 
stance to feed with it. Shorts or mid- 
lings are likewise satisfactory, but hard- 
ly as economical. Since these are rich in 
protein, the feeder is supplying rather too 
much of that costly element for the most 
economical returns. Bran is a bulky, 
chaff-like food that is not satisfactory fcr 
young pigs, but which may be used with 
older animals, especially where the feed 
is not heavy and it is desirable to give 
volume to the feed. In some cases but- 
termilk is held in filthy vessels at tae 
creameries, and in those still worse at the 
farm. When this product undergoes a 
putrefactive fermentation, it should not be 
used even for pig feeding. 


PIG PORK. — 


The young animal { pays more than the 
adult because it grows and increases rap- 
idly; the younger the animal, the lower 
the cost of production. A pig farrowed in 
early spring and marketed late in the fa'l 
will give a much larger profit than will 
one kept through the winter. There is 
also a great demand, w:th better prices, 
for a small carcass a we'ght not exceed- 
ing 150 pounds being preferred to an ani- 
mal that is heavier. 

PIG NOTES. 

Ss. Y. Thornton, proprietor of Rose Hill 
Herd Duroc-Jersey hogs, Blackwater, Mo., 
writes us as follows: “My herd of hogs 
now numbers 300, and is thriving nicely. 
I have been booking orders for bred. gilts 
for spring farrow—all bred sows are sold. 
I am enjoying a splendid trade this fall. 
My March and April pigs of both sexes 
are a very choice lot and are now ready to 
breed, and I can supply them of different 
strains not akin.” 


R. M. Snoddy, breeder of Duroc-Jerseys, 
Armstrong, Mo., writes us: ‘The RURAL 
WORLD has done the real work; all my 
spring males are solc; have shipped stock 
into five states, and twelve counties in 


Missouri. I have some yearling 
sows bred for second lit gilts 
and July, August and Se for 
sale that will be sold wo ey.” 

Hog cholera, the disease mos red by 


hog raisers, has caused a loss of several 
thousand dollars in the southern and 
southwestern sections of St. Clair county, 
Illinois, within the last few days. The epi- 
demic is spreading east rapidly, and prom- 
inent farmers said yesterday that the lors 
will foot up close to $100 unless the prog- 
ress of the disease is checked at once. 


THE POLAND-CHINA MERGER. 

A great movement of momentous im- 
portance to the Poland-China swine- 
breeding fraternity of America was inau- 
gurated during the nat'onal swine show 
at the American Royal Show at Kansas 
City last week. It is propesed to conso!i- 
date all the various Poland-China Reco:d 
Association into one single national asso- 
ciation, similar to that now enjoyed by 
all the other associations, one national 
record for each breed of pure-bred stock. 
It is a wise movement and a sure winner, 





HOW TO MAKE PORK AT LEAST 
EXPENSE. 


This question ought to interest every 
man who raises any quantity of corn, es- 
pecially during our high prices. To pro- 
duce pork economically requires much 
attention and good management. I do 
not claim to have solved this_ problem 
thoroughly, but I have ha hav- 


ing, splendid success in pork, 
and I believe my way t mably 
economical, says a write “Home- 


stead.” To begin with, one must keep 
only the very best of sows (the choice of 
the herd) and continue this from year to | 
year. I do not wish to be understood as 
keeping all the nice, fat and sleek‘ ones, 
but those of good size, good bone, good 
hams, well-sprung ribs and well propor- 
tioned otherwise. A good idea is to keep 
sows over occasionally. An old male hog 
is generally the best to use—one that is 
at least eighteen months old. I often use 
one that is two years old. By doing this 
one will not have to keep so many brood 
sows in order to obtain the required num- 
ber of pigs, and the litters will also be 
larger and the little fellows will be more 
vigorous and soon rustle for themselves. 
I believe in weaning pigs at six weeks of 
age. I aim to have my spring crop arrive 
about March 1i5th, then about May ist 
they are ready to wean and go on a good 
pasture of clover. Never shut the pigs 
up to wean them from the mother, but 
shut up the old ones. If anything will 
stunt pigs at that age it is shutting them 
up, and a stunted pig makes high priced 
feed. 

After a week or ten days I turn the old 
ones out along with the shoats and the , 
whole of them are fed a liberal ration of 
shelled corn soaked from one feed to an- 
other. There is, however, a separate pen 
where the old ones can not get in, and 
where the youngsters are fed less corn 
and more oats, shorts, oil meal, kitchen 
, {slop and skim milk, if there chances to 
be any. In this way the old ones will be 
in splendid shape for market, thus avoid- 
ing the danger of losing two if carried 
over during the hot weather, as many do. 
By continuing the shoats on pasture with 
more corn and less other feed I have 
good hogs by November 15th—hogs that 
will weigh from 225 to 250 pounds when 
they are marketed, again saving the ex- 
pense and risk of wintering them, which 
would be necessary if they were not far- 
rowed until May, as many prefer. On my 
spring crop you see I aim to get full ben- 
efit of the grass growing season, and 
grass, especially clover, is the cheapest 
feed we have. By having my -shoats 
ready for market at the above date I save 
the assessor the trouble of listing them 
for taxation, which is quit an item on 
seventy-five or eighty head. 

Now for fall crop of corn shellers. I 
aim to have them arrive not later than 
September ist. I usually keep a few old 
sows to raise my fall pigs, as they will 
be stronger than those raised by the 
younger sows. These fall pigs require 
more care and better quarters than the 
spring- crop, but one is usually not so 
busy this time of the year and looking 
after the fall litters is good employment 
and will yield good profits. For these 
©8- | pigs in place of grass I substitute oats, 





oil meal, bran, potatoes and skim milk, 


which makes the youngsters thrive won- 
derfully, and during May and June they, 


time they are fine big fellows. Neither 
have I any tax list against this drove. 
The mothers of the fall crop are again 
bred to farrow about March and it is 
from these litters I always select my 
gilts for my next spring's crop, and by 
this method I obtain strong and vigo-ous 
pigs and ones that are easily matured, 
which is the object in view. By thus 
managing the best of my sows I raise 
three litters of pigs in a year. To some 
the items I have pointed out may not 
Seem to tend to lessen the cost of pro- 
ducing pork, but taking all into cons'd- 
eration they tend in that direction on the 
|Small farm. Certainly the man with the 
large farm who feeds cattle can produce 
pork still cheaper. The hog is rightly 
named a “mortgage lifter.” 
FATTENING HOGS. 

The hog is an omnivorous animal and 
needs “roughage” and green feed for his 
best health and growth. A _ certain 
amount of grain feed is needed to grow 
hogs with the greatest profit and still 
more is necessary to fatten and fit them 
for market. When young animals have 
jan abundance of range with a good sup- 
ply of nitrogenous foods like alfalfa, 
|clover, vetches and cowpeas, corn makes | 
|@ valuable addition to the ration, but 
| should not be given in excess, and will 
usually be found more profitable if mixed | 
with shorts, bran or other feed contain- 
ing a large proportion of protein. For 
young pigs bran is not so good as shorts 
and ground cowpeas may be used in the 
, Place of the latter when the price exceeds 
$20 per ton. 

Feeding for the finish should not begin 
more than 10 or 12 weeks before the hogs 








corn is undoubtedly the best grain as the 
feed consumed during this time greatly 
influences the quality of the meat. Hogs 
take on flesh rapidiy during the first 


ing means slower gains. Quick work 
pays in fattening as well as in growing 


feed and fail to make a gain of at least 
one pound daily they should be sold or 
butchered. 

Market your hogs at 6 or 8 months of 
age, at which time they 
200 to 20 pounds. A greater per cent of 
profit is secured than if you keep them 
until 10 or 12 months old, 
avoid # to 120 days of daily animal waste. 
However, a hog which is made to weigh 
300 pounds at one year is quite profitable. 
—Farmer’s Advocate. 


THE USE OF COMMERCIAL FERTIL- 
IZERS. 

By Dr. G. M. Tucker, Professor of Soll 

Physics, Missouri Agricultural College. 





Farm crops live and grow because they 
use plant food. They take this food from 
the sail and from the air and put it into 
their own bodies. They are therefore 
composed of the food that they take 
from the soil and from the air. Plant 
| food is composed of about fifteen simple 
| things or elements, as chemical analysis 
, Shows. Some of these are furnished by 
the air, but the greater part must be fur- 
jnished by the soil, Nearly all soil ‘con- 
jtains all that the plant demands that it 
| Should contain. But aside from being 
, Present in the soil, plant food must be 
|present in a soluble form, so that the 
plant can take it up in a water solution. 
There are three elements of this plant 
food that have attracted our special at- 
tention because they are either found to 
be insoluble or very deficient in some 
soils. These elements are nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. These three 
things are being manufactured and 
placed on the market for the purpose of 
using them to feed plants. These plant 
foods are called fertilizers. 





does not grow to produce the profitable 
, Yleld, on a certain piece of land, as it for- 
merly did, it is probably because there is 
not enough food that the plant can get 
, for its use. Now, if food is put into the 
soil in a form available to the plant it 
will grow as before. Commercial fertil- 
izers are plant foods, and in putting them 

|on the land we feed the plant. But dif- 
| ferent plants require different portions of 
the elements. Some crops are heavy ni- 
trogen feeders, some plants are heavy 
phosphoric acid feeders, while still others 
are heavy potash feeders, so that one 
crop needs to have a different mixture of 
plant food from another crop. We must 
learn to distinguish the needs of our 
crops. This knowledge will be acquired 











practiced. 

Below is a table giving average con- 
tents of some of our most important 
crops of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and | 
potash from which a fair idea can be ob- 
tained as to the feeding ability of the 
plants: 

In 1000 Ibs. of Crop. 








& =~ £ 
CROP. £¢ 2s a6 
= £e 2 

Z a a 
Oats, straw ........ 4.6 2.8 17.7 
Oats, grain ......... 16.5 6.9 48 
| Wheat, straw ...... 4.8 2.2 63 
| Wheat, grain 8.7 5.5 
,Corn, fodder 3.5 15.4 
Corn, grain 5.7 3.7 
Timothy hay J 6.0 4.1 
Clover, red, hay....21.8 5.6 18.9 
Potatoes .. ......... 3.3 1,7 5.9 
BUBTERS 000. sccdezs. 1.8 1.0 3.9 
Alfalfa, hay ....... 22.9 6.1 17.9 
Apples, fruit ....... 1.3 0.1 1.9 
TODACCO .... «2.000 24.5 6.6 40.9 


The requirements of a certain crop in 
regard to these elements is comparative- 
ly constant. That is, the oat plant, in- 
cluding both straw and grain, always 
uses more of nitrogen and potash than it 
does of phosphoric acid, or the timothy 
hay uses more potash than it does of 
phosphoric acid, or the timothy hay uses 
more potash than either other element. 
These relations are constant and if there 
were none of these three elements in the 
soil it would be an easy matter to apply 
the proper amount of plant food to grow 
the kind of crop that we wanted. 

But there is always some of these ele- 
ments in the soil and we do not want to 
go to the expense of buying and applying 
an element of food that is already in the 
soll. It is necessary in order to produce 
a profitable crop to know what element 
the crop needs that is not in the soil. 

Chemical analysis of the soil will not 
show us this. Chemical analysis will 
show us all of these elements that the 
soil contains, but the whole amount of an 
element that analysis shows to be in the 
soll is not there in such form that the 
plant can get it. That is, chemical an- 
alysis does not distingu’sh between the 





too, are finished on corn, and By this | 


are to be sold. For the last 6 or 8 weeks, | 


weeks of heavy feeding, but longer feed- | 


hogs, and when the animals are on govd | 


should weigh | 


because you | 


The use of fertilizers is this: If a crop | 


as the use of fertilizers becomes more , 


available amount and the unaval'able 
amount. 

The most satisfactory way to find out 
what a soil needs in order to grow a cer- 
tain crop profitably is to grow that crop 
on the soil in question in such a way 
that it will tell what element it cannot 
get out of that soll in quantities to satis- 
fy it. This can be done by giving an ap- 
plication of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or 
potash separately to smal! pieces of i:nd 
and grow the crop on them. If either one 
of these elements gives an increase in 
yield it shows that that element is lack- 
ing in that soil for that crop. Or maybe 
two of the elements have shown an in- 
crease, then these two may be added to 
the soil in the future cultivation of these 
crops on that land. 

Fertilizers are plant foods and their ap- 
plication does not reduce the fertility of 
a soil by exhaustion of the land as much 
}as8 cropping without the use of fertilizers, 
|}In fact a judicious application of fertil- 
| izers will furnish profitable crops and at 
jthe same time improve the producing 
| power of the land. 

The usual commercial fertilizers do not 
contain vegetable matter and vegetable 
| matter is an essential part of produc‘ive 
| soil, A continual cropping of a soil re- 
| duces the vegetable matter, it is used by 
\ the crop and carried off in it. If barn- 
yard manure cannot be added to replace 
the vegetable matter some crop must be 
| grown in connection with the use of fer- 
tilizers that when plowed under wil! fur- 
nish large quantities of this vegetable 
|matter which as it decays becomes use- 
|ful to the plant. 

The legumes, clovers, «ow peas, beans, 
ete., have been found to do this most 
satisfactorily. They have large root sys- 
jtems and they do not draw on the plant 
|food supply as hard as other plants. In 
fact they have been found to increase 
the supply of nitrogen for the succeeding 
crop so that these crops do two things, 
|furnish vegetable matter and inerenne | 
the supply of nitrogen and should always 
|be grown every two or three years in 
connection with the use of commercial 
| fertilizers. 
| Every soil requires different treatment 
and no fixed rule can be given for all. The 
Agricultural Experiment Station is ready 
to investigate any soil problems that are 
placed before it. 


The Shepherd 


A GRBAT ANGORA RANCH. 











| 
| 
| 
| 





The Angora goat seems to have taken a 
new lease of life. Interest in this hardy 
little animal is reviving. Having passed 
through the fad stage the Angora is now 
ready for business. There are already sev- 
eral large ranches in Colorado and other 
western states, where the Angora is be- 
ing raised on a profitable basis. 

Probably the largest goat ranch in the 
world is projected by some of the officials 
of the Frisco road. This ranch will be | 
located among the Ozarks, 





in Southwest | 
Missouri, and besides being backed by am- 
ple capital will have as manager a prac- 
tical goat breeder, who understands h’'s 
business. In St. Louls about a week ago 
was held a banquet given by the promot- 
ers of this enterprise, where toasts and 
addresses were made on the Angora in 
general and the Ozark rinch in particu- 
lar. It was in reality ¢ Goat Banquet. 
Among the viands served were goat soup, 
goat steak, roast, stew, goat cream in the 
coffee and “Frozen Wannie Cream,” all 
of which not only added to the gayety of 
nations, but proved emclusively that An- 
gora meat is not only in an entirely d‘f- 
ferent class from the Billy goat of com- 
merce, but that it isunexcelled in texture 
and flavor. “‘Angoravenison,”’ it is called, 
and, indeed, it closey resembles antelope 
and some of the otler venison families. 
Governor Norman J Co'man delivered an 
address at this banqiet on the ‘“‘The Mod- 
jern Woodman.” ‘This reference to the 
jbrush-cleaning protlivities of Mr. Goat 
being evident. 

Altogether it was wted a delightful and 
{unique gathering, priphetic of the success 
of the enterprise it was designed to ce’e- 
| brate, 











SAME OLD STORY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On the night 
of the 234 ult. dogs made a raid on the 
Linnwood flock of sheep, and 25 dead were 
}found and half as many more wounded 
and missing. J. 

Linnwood Farm, Miler Co., Mo. 

{What's the use in writing lengthy ar- 
ticles on the future of sheep raising in 
America and urging recognition of this 
valuable branch of farm husbandry, when 
such statements as the above are too 
common, and the worst is that no redress 
is obtainable against either the curs or 
their owners. If a shepherd ever goes to 
| the length of protecting his flocks with a 
|loaded gun he is apt to incur the undying 
| hatred of a shiftiess, no “count’’ neigh- 
bor, whose “‘yaller’’ dogs are his chief as- 
set. And this same neighbor, no matter 
what his standing in the community, can 
make a lot of trouble which courts and 
tardy justice do not alleviate. 

Many a farmer who is not a specialist 
would be glad to own a small flock of 
sheep if it were as easy to keep dogs out 
as to keep sheep in the pasture. In the 
absence of a high. dog-tight, wire fence 
or a sheep protecting dog law, as good a 
remedy as any is a good gun loaded with 
buckshot. The man behind the gun has 
the law behind the man. A few signs put 
up, “Keep out or get shot” help the cause 
along. Even a dead dog can read such 
signs—by proxy.—Ed.) 


ANNUAL ANGORA BREEDERS MEET- 
ING. 





| 
| 


The third annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Angora Goat Breeders’ Association 
was held in Live Stock Exchange Hall, 
Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22. 

The attendance was a record breaker, 
as it was the largest annual meeting of 
a live stock association ever gathered to- 
gether. 

After a speech by the president, J. M. 
Stewart, the officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, J. M. Stewart, Lewis- 
town, Til; vice-president, Wm, M. Lan- 
drum, Laguna, Texas; secretary, W. T. 
McIntyre, Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, 
Frank Harris, Kansas City, Mo. Direc- 
tors—L. E. Armer, Kingston, N. M.; J. 
Murray Hoag, Maquoketa, Iowa; J. M. 
Stewart, Lewiston, Il!.; C. D. Taylor, Ma- 
con, Mo.; Dr. Francis Johnston, Glen- 
wood, Wis.; Lee Emerick, Lone Tree, Mo.; 
W. G. Hughes, Hastings, Texas; U, 8. 
Grant, Dallas, Oregon; F. E. Crane, Ot- 
tawa, Kan.; Wm. M. Landrum, Laguna, 
Texas; C. 8. Richardson, Dubuque, Iowa; 
V. Marmeduke, Proctor, Mo,, and J. Wal- 
ter Winget, Huntington, W. Va. 


Messrs. Gore & Co., of Yandilla Station, 
west of the Darling Downs, Queensland 
had 87 per cent of lambs from 21,000 ewes, 
one paddock of 1,30) ewes going 100 per 
cent. This is from Merinos, 
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CHICAGO WOOL MARKET. 





, considered. 


From Chicago comes the report that 


wool merchants have done some business, 


| 
as consumers begin to realize that owners 


must ask this season more than last, as 
growers received two or three cents more 


lfor this year’s clip. 


There has been quite a demand for the 
,; coarse grades, which has reduced the sup- 
'ply. Scoured wool could not be found of 
' suitable length and fiber to supply the de- 
mand, A lot of half-blood, bright, un- 
washed fleeces netted the seller nineteen 
cents, and the mediums were sold in mod- 
erate lines at 20 cents. There was quite a 
demand for semi-bright fleeces from the 
north and northwest at 17 cents. 

While the market is comparatively quiet 
consumers are more willing to operate at 
present values, and manufacturers do not 
want prices to recede, as they fear can- 
cellation of orders for their production. 





RAISE MORE SHEEP. 





There should be at least ten times more 
sheep in this country than now, and there 
would be if the people who own the land 
were educated up to the understanding of 
sheep management as they should be, ex- 
claims C. D. Smead in “National Stock- 
man.” The sheep in this country has al- 
ways had to take a back seat and skir- 
mish more or less for a living. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the saying be- 
comes so common when a great mortality 
is exhibited anywhere, “Dying off like 
sheep.” Yes, sheep have died, a lot of 
them, simply because of ignorance and 
lack of care on the part of the owner. 
Now, I am not one who claims to have 
been always successful in my manage- 
ment of sheep. I have had along with 
my success a lot of loss and a lot of bit- 
ter experience. If I differ from some 
others, it is because I have tried to profit 
by my experience. When T made a mis- 
take and suffered loss of sheep in conse- 
quence, I have striven not to make the 
same mistake again, but to avoid doing 
it. There is a big point right there—thou- 
sands never profit by the mistakes they 
make, They never try to learn wherein 
they made the mistake; they keep right 
on repeating, copying blunders, calling 
them such, 

It is a big mistake when a man buys a 
flock of sheep simply because they are 
sheep, and he guesses because some one 
he knows is making money with them 
that he will get a flock and do likewise. 
It requires thought as to the adaptability 
of the farm to sheep. That should be first 
That decided favorably, 
next comes in order the class of sheep 
that will best thrive on that farm. A large 


,Oxford whose home was a luxuriant pas- 


ture in England looks pleasing to the eye 
in a show pen, but he becomes a sorry 
sight to behold after being pastured a few 
weeks on a rocky hillside, where stones 
are more numerous than blades of grass. 


THE MUTTON AND LAMB TRADE. 





The enormous supply of sheep ‘and 
lambs being sent forward by the west and 
northwest, and generally of poor quali- 
ty, is greatly injuring the market for 
native stock of even the best quality, 
says the “Michigan Farmer.” It is true 
the latter is selling at a wide margin 
above common thin and half-fed siuff 
with which the markets of the country 
are now being flooded, but values are 
not as good as they shou'd be when the 
price of beef and pork is considered. Mut- 


lton and lamb are now the cheapest meats 


in the market. It is usual for the best 
lamb to sell above the price of the best 
beef and the best mutton fully as well. 
Just at present the best beef cattle are 
worth $8 to $8.25 per hundred in the Chi- 
cago market, and the best native lambs 
$6 per hundred, or more than a third less. 
This is a condition of affairs that is eur- 
prising to feeders, and one which we can- 
not believe will long be maintained. It is 
true that beef and pork are more popular 
with the masses than mutton, and this 
will account for a part of the difference 
in value. But it is qu’te evident that 
more mutton is being consumed in this 
country now than ever before, and that 
its peculiar flavor is more acceptable to 
people generally than it was ten or fif- 
teen years ago. If this was not so, the 
enormous receipts of the past six weeks 
in the principal markets of the country 
would have completely demoralized them, 
and feeders would have suffered severe- 
ly. As a matter of fact there is still a 
margin of profit in feed'ng lambs that 
are good enough to sell at top prices, but 
there is neither profit nor glory to those 
that are shipping in the thousands of 
lambs that are selling at $1.0 to $2 per 
hundred lower. 

In searching for the reason of the ex- 
tremely large receipts of unfinished sheep 
and lambs from the west, it looks as if 
it came from véry unfavorable condi- 
tions on the range as well as the great 
expansion of flocks during the past three 
years. Feed is scarce, and in some local- 
ities the range has been grazed down so 
closely by the flocks that flock-owners 
have been compelled to ship out large 
portions of their flocks to prevent their 
being starved out the coming winter. It 
is not merely culling that is going on in 
these flocks, but a cutting down in num- 
bers rendered essential by lack of food 
to sustain them. Hence they are coming 
into the market in very poor conditon 
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SUNNYSIDE HERD. 
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imes. Address ARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 
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e line of Bar NN ate corrap2at with thsir individuality - _ beneding 
Rimeo h mes Pricce. Boake aie ft private ale, Brood sow sale Feb. 6 
dress aimere p - ADDY & SONS. t PA NELL, NODAWAY CO., Mo. 

| If these heavy receipts are the result of CHAMPION FLOCKS. 

conditions referred to, then the present | Oxford-Downs. 0 wie Downs, 
|}demoralization in the market is only GO. McHERROW & SONS. 
temporary. The receipts will gradually Sussex, Wis. : 


decrease, and native stock, and those be- 
ing fed at certain western points, will 
furnish the bulk of the offerings. Then 
| those who have well finished sheep and 
llambs will secure better prices, and the 
market resume its normal position. It is 
altogether probable, therefore, that those 
who purchase feeders while they are 
selling so low will make a fair profit on 
them during the winter months. In fact 
present market conditions, when the con- 
dition of the country is considered, and 
the high price of other meats seem calcu- 
lated to bring about a reaction that will 
redound to the advantage of those who 
are prepared to meet the demand that 
will surely come for sheep and lambs of 
good quality and in good conditon. 


SHEEP NOTES. 





If the sheep on the farm must be sold 
fatten them and .seii for mutton. 

The feeding of grain to sheep will make 
their wool grow faster and more dense. 

A mutton sheep if its full value is ex- 
pected must be put in the best possible 
condition. 

The flesh of the sheep ypartakes of the 
flavor of its feed more than that of any 
other animal. 

The ram controls external points, such 
as color, bone, flesh, size and wool; the 
ewe the disposition and constitution. 

A sheep that is sick from any cause 
will separate itself from the rest of the 
flock and appear listless and stupid. 

In selecting the breeding with a view 
of improving the flock care should be 
taken to select one with a good, vigor- 
ous constitution. 


We learn that Mr. John McFarlane, 





The best cf both breeds always on hand. 
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McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, la. 











of fifty-four Oxfords to Henry Arkell, 
Arkell, Ontario. This will make a valu- 


able acquisition to the ‘Farnham’ out- 


| fit. 

Of the appetite of sheep for weeds and 
a variety of other plants old shepherds 
need not to be told, for out of the six 
hundred known plants of our country 
there are scarcely a score that the sheep 
will not eat. 

In New Zealand there is a lamb with 
three eyes and two pairs of nostrils. One 
of the eyes is in the center of the fore- 
head, well up, while one of the other 
eyes is below the natural position. The 
lamb, which is healthy end frisky. can 





Dutton, Ontario, has closed out his flock apparently see out of al! its eyes. 
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The Markets 


much stock changed hands during the 
forenoon, but indications were that the 
latter part of the day would witness quite 
ber of sales. As for the outside de- 





WHEAT—By sample delivered—No. 2 
red @9@70c; No. 3 red 664@68c; No. 4 2a 
5c; rejected 58@6lc; rejected white 56c; 
No. 2 hard 66@70c; No. 3 hard B@Ei Ke; 
No. 4 0@62c; rejected H@68c. 

CORN—No. 2 47%c; No. 3 47c; new, where 
reasonably dry, is also in demand, the 
mixed taken for shipment to go to store, 
the white for milling and shipment; No. 
2 and choice No. 3 sold at 45c mainly, a 
few cars at 45\4c destination weights; No. 
2 white 46%c and No. 3 white 454 @4A6c. 

OATS—By sample delivered—No. 2, 29% 
@W%c; No. 3 23%@30c; No. 4 2c; No. 3 
white 31@32c; No. 4 white 28%4@30%c. 

RYE—At 4@48%c 

BALE: LEY—At about @6lc. 

FLAXSEED—Nominally at $1.14 per bu. 

BRAN—62@638e in bulk, 67c in large and 
68c in small sks.; mixed feed in 100s at 
7T1@72c; mids at 75@85c West Side—In 
100-Ib. sks., bran at 68@70c and ships at 
904 9c 

HAY—Timothy—Choice, $12.50@13; No. 1, 
$11.50@12.50; No. 2, $10@11; lower grades, $6 
@9. Clover, $12@12.50 for choice; light clo- 
ver mixed, $10@11 and heavy $6@9. Prairie 
—No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $9@9.50. 

STRAW—Wheat on track, $4.50@5; rye, 
$6@6.50 for new and $7@8 for old. 

COTTON—Spot market quiet, 1-16c low- 
er. Sales, 50 bales. Quote: Ordinary, 6 7-l6c 


good ordinary, 7 1-l6c; low middling, 7%c; 
middling, 7 1-16c; good middling, 8c; mid- 
dling fair, Sc 

WOOL—Missouri and Illinois—Cholce 
combing and cloth mixed, 18%c; braid, 16% 
@lic: clothing, 17%@18c; burry and clear 
mixed, 15%@16%c; hard burry, 104%@11%c ; 
burry, 14%c; light fine, 164%@17%c; heavy 
fine, 12%@14%c; heavy and coarse lamb, 


14%@l5c: light lamb, 16%¢c. 

BUTTER- Firm. Creamery—Extra, %% 
@2%6c; firsts, 22@23c; seconds, 18@19c. Dairy 
—Extra, 19@2%c; firsts, 17@18c; grease, 41@ 
Se. Ladle-packed—Extra, 18@19c; firsts, 17 
@17%c. Country—Choice fresh 16c; poor to 
fair, 10@15c. Renovated—Good, 18@20c. 

EGGS—Current receipts, 19@2Ic. 

CHEBSE—Jobbing: Twins at 12%c; sin- 
gles, 12%c; dairies, 12%c; Y. A., 11%c; long 
horn, 12%c. Limburger, Ile. Swiss—New 
York at 13@14c; choice old at 16@17c; brick 


at lie 

LIVE POULTRY—Staggy young roos- 
ters, 8%c; chickens, o'd hens, 8%c, and 
heavy young, lW%c; old roosters, 4c; 
keys, old and young round 10c; thin, small 
ic: broilers, 2 lbs. and under, 11%c; tur- 
keys, old and young round 10c; thin, sm all 
and poor less. Ducks 11%c; geese 7c; live 
pigeons and squabs, per doz., TBe. 
GRAPES—Climax baskets: Concerds at 


1s@17c¢ for he'd to 18@1%e for choice, and 


buik at 2c; pony Catawba, poor, at 97 
We. 

APPLES—Fair to good $1@1.16; choice 
$1.5@1.60 and fancy up to $1.70@1."6; 
Winesars. poor, $1.10@1.25, and choice to 
fancy, $1.75@2.50; Willow Twig and Ro- 
man beauty at $1.50@1.65 for choice, to 
$242.5 for fancy large; other varieties 
from $1.2 to $2.25, according to condition, 
Bulk Ben Davis at 70c@$1 per bbl; Ba‘d- 
win and green'ngs at 60c@$1 per 100. 

PEARS—Keifer at $2.2 per bbl. for 
choice; soft and damaged $1@1.75; nearby 
at 2@30c per %-bu. basket. 

QUINCES—S@#0c per %-bu. basket. 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod at 


$6.75@7 per bbl. Late varieties at $7.0@ 
776. 

POTATOES—Home-grown early Oh’o, 
88@42c for bottom stock and #@60c for 
choice to fancy rural. Northern on track 
offered at 35@40c for rough to 42@45c for 
choice to fancy Burbank and rural. Pcor 
stock less. 

SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda at 3@ 
4c; Nansemond at "@60c; Queen at 5°c 
per bu. box. 

BEESW AX—Quiet 
prime. 

HONEY—Quote: Comb—Dark at 12@hc; 
bright amber, M@l5c; family white clover 
at 16@17c; inferior and broken less. Ex- 
tracted and strained—Southern in bbis., 
5@5%c, in cans, 6%@7c. California, in 
cans, T4@8c. 

HOPS—New—New York at %5@387c; 
Western at 2@8ic; Bavarian at 42@45c. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 
a small way from store at $2.40@2.45 per 
bu.; screened at $1.85 per bu.; machine- 
picked at $2.25@2.30. Lima beans at 5%c 
per Ib.; blackeye at $2.2; California pink 
at 3%@8%c; lentils at 4%4c; New York kid- 
neys at 5%c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote, 
per ton: Fair $55@60; common %$40@50; 
choice at $65@75. 

POPCORN—New white at $1@1.10 per 
100 Ibs. for pear] to $2 for dry rice. 

‘PECANS—Average receipts about 6@7c. 
PEANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock— 
Red at 1%@2c per Ib.; white, 24@2\%c. 
WALNUTS—Selling at 40c per bu.; Call- 
fornia at 10@10\%c for hard shell and 10% 
@W%c for soft shell. 

CHESTNUTS—New West Virginia at 6c 
per Ib. 

CIDER—Sold at $@3.50 per bbl. 
HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
75e for large and $1@1.50 for shellbark. 
SORG. CANE SEED—$1.3 per 100 Ibs. 
SORGHUM—Prime at %@2%5c per gal.; 
inferior and old less. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar at 8c per lb.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at 60@90c per gal. 

GRASS SEED—Timothy at $ to $3.40; 
clover at $7.50@10; new red-top -t $1.50 to 
$6.50. 

HORSES—The week in horses had only 
a fair opening. To begin with receipts 
were light, the supply not amounting to 
over 135 head, and in the second place the 
quality, with few exceptions, was not 
such as to arouse the interest of the best 
buyers. Most of the offerings ran to 
plain chunks and southern grades, and 
not a very high class of the latter. The 
few good to choice heavy offerings that 
there were sold to advantage, but the 
southern demand as a whole was light 
and there was not much urgency or com- 
petition for the offerings. From a stand- 
point of values there was no decided 
change from last week, but the move- 
ment was slower. 

MULES—The receipts to the commis- 
sion department numbered about half a 
dozen carloads, while several additional 
consignments were reported to the deal- 
ers. The early business was on a rather 
quiet plane. The local firms made b‘ds 
on all the decent offerings, but there was 
no apparent desire to force sales, and the 
bids were of a conservative nature. Not 
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mand it appeared to be of very small vol- 
ume, and this fact kept dealers from 
buying too briskly until the inclination of 
the exterior demand was shown. The:e 
was no change either way in prices. 

ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 

PAGE. 


‘FISH! FISH! 
State Fish Commission. 


Commissioners: Frank P. Yenawine, 


President, St. Joseph; John N. Shepler, 
Vice-President, Milan; Richard Porter, 
Secretary, Paris; John H. Zollinger, 


Boonville; George J. Chapman, St. Louis. 
Superintendents, Philip Kopplin, Jr., St. 
Louis; M. E. O’Brien, St. Joseph. 
Office, St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 7, 1902. 
All persons in the State of Missouri de- 





siring young croppie or black bass, for 
ponds, lakes, or streams, should apply at 
their earliest convenience to. Phil. Kop- 
plin, Jr., Superintendent Forest Park 
Hatchery, Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo., or 
to M. E. O’Brien, Superintendent St. Jo- 
seph Hatchery, the one most accessible 
to the applicant. The only expense to the 
applicant will be the cost of can (% 
cents), which must be sent in advance, 
the express charges to be paid C. O. D. 
A five-gallon can will carry 30 to 50 small 
fish All applicants will be notified in 
advance of shipment. If more than one 
is desired remit accordingly. 
F. P. YENAWINE, President. 
EAST TENNESSEE NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
reading Mr. Thomas Lawson's letters to 
the RURAL WORLD with much interest, 
and wish to extend to him through ycu, 
an invitation to come to Tennessee on a 
visit. I can assure him that he will te 
made to feel welcome, and if he can find 
it convenient to come I will meet him in 
Knoxville with a two-horse conveyance 
and show him a part of this East Ten- 
nessee country free of cost. His descrip- 
tions of other parts of this great unicn 
of states convinces me that we have ad- 
vantages here that we natives hardly ap- 
preciate. 

Just now we have fine fall pastures for 
stock, not enough frost to this date to in- 
jure the pastures—timothy, clover a-d 
red-top grass a full hand high now. The 
abundance of running water and springs 
that never go dry make this a good stock 


JAMES W. DEADERICK 


Scarboro, Anderson Cogifenn. 


CLINTON (MO.) CORN CARNIVAL. 


One of the first corn carnivals ever 
held in Missouri was held in Clinton the 
last week of October. In the courthouse 
yard was erected a corn palace in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, with a tower 50 
feet high. Covered with cornstalks, with 
ears protruding, and surmounted by 
stripes of white and red Kaffir corn, it 
presented a striking appearance. The 
roof is thatched with native grasses. The 
interior of the building is entirely lined 
with ears of corn in Mosaic designs and 
mottoes, stars and festoonings. Compe- 
tent judges pronounce Clinton's corn pal- 
ace more artistic than that at the Atchi- 
son carnival, 

Exhibits of farm, orchard and gard-n 
products are superb and amazing in their 
number and excellence. 
product show is a horse and colt show, 
continuing all week, with cash prizes. 


king, was present with his $40,000 herd of 


winner of the Armour Cup at the Royal 
Cattle Show in Kansas City. The mas- 
sive Armour silver cup is shown in the 
corn palace. 

Addresses were made by Senator Cock- 
Hon. Norman J. Colman, editor of the 
RURAL WORLD. Though not strictly 
speaking a street fair, there are street- 
fair features, and the immense crowds 
seemed to have a good tifhe. 


DOUGLAS CO. 





(MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: About every 
paper I pick up this fall has somethirg 
to say about the big wheat crop or the 
big corn crop, or the big potatoes, cabbage 
and pumpkins, till, no doubt, everybody 
in the United States has heard about the 
wonderful crops of South Missouri. 

But one thing all the writers from this 
section have failed to state, viz., that the 
opossum is a little fatter, more juicy, 
than ever before in the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitant. So when I impart that 
little piece of information I think the cli- 
max is capped. 

“The melancholy days have come,” so 
when the average South Missqurian has 


a good rail, gone inside his cabin to en- 
joy the big log fires, he don’t care a fig 
whether the coal strike continues or not, 
but most of them that I talk with are 
ready to throw up their old hats for 
Roosevelt. J. P. COWDIN. 


WESTERN OKLAHOMA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: siarvesting 
of crops is for this secticn of Oklahoma 
for 192 a thing of the past. The wheat 
fields are things of beauty, and the way 
the young plants thrive and grow assures 
us that this section of Oklahoma is sec- 
ond to none in wheat production. Cotton 
is being picked and commands a good 
price. I believe I can report milo maize 
as a success. I have been feeding it since 
July 15 to my hogs and mules and can 
truthfully say I never had stock do bet- 
ter. In connection with my brother I 
operate a mail line for Uncle Sam, and 
our grain ration for the teams we use on 
the line has been milo maize almost ex- 
clusively and our teams do well upon it. 
I also feed it to young hogs and results 
are more than satisfactory, hence I re- 
gard it as a first-class grain and 1 will 
be a long time ere I abandon so sure a 
grain. The stalks of milo maize are hard 
and woody, consequently are of but little 
value for forage, and that is the worst 
feature connected with the crop. As a 
yielder, however, Mr. Milo is all right, 
producing from 40 to 60 bushels of grain 
per acre. . 

Our test of pencillaria has proved the 
plant to be all right as a drouth resister, 
and stock seem to relish it. We are sav- 
ing our seed for next year and hope for 
better results in getting a stand. 

This portion of Oklahoma I regard as 
one of the best of the Territory. The soil 
is rich and easily subdued, and a very 
large portion of the country is of the 
sub-irrigated type. A new railroad is 
heading this way and lands are advance 
ing fast; some claims but little improved 
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having recently sold for $10 per acre. New 
buildings are going up in every direction, 
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roads are being opened up and improved, 
schoolhouses are being erected and 
everybody busy, so much so as to allow 
the political spellbinders to talk mostly 
to empty seats. All are confidently look- 
ing forward to the time when Oklahoma 
shall be admitted to statehood, a time, we 
trust, that is not in the distant futurre. 
J. R. WELCH. 
Roger Mills County, Okla., Oct. 26, 1902. 


VERNON CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Matters and 
things have changed materially since my 
last letter. All of the wheat ground that 
had been plowed by Oct. 1 has been sown 
and the wheat has made a very good 
start. The wheat that was sown before 
Oct. 1 is being infested by the fly, and is 
being damaged very much. But we hope 
\for a heavy frost soon that may put a 
stop to their ravages. We have had no 
hard or killing frost yet, and since Oct. 
4 have had no rain until Sunday, Nov. ? 
when it rained nearly all day, not a 
heavy downpour, but just a “gentle’’ driz- 
|gle-drozzle’’ that will help the wheat very 
much. 

Corn gathering has begun on a small 
| scale, and the quality and quantity is a 
|little bit mixed. Some very good, s me 
medium and some poor. The prices being 
|paid is from 2% to 30 cents per bushel, ow- 
ing to kind and quality. Good white m'i- 
ing corn is selling at 30 cents per bu at 
the mill, 

Pastures continue to be good, and s:ock 
lof all kinds doing well. The apple crop, 
| which was better than usual, has b en 
labout all gathered, barreled and shippe1. 
"whose who are trying to keep some for 
winter use find that they are rotting 
| badly. 
| Prices on hogs and cattle are falling 
loff some, and the prevalence of black leg 
lin some neighborhoods has knocked the 
|bottom out of the prices on calves. 
| Horses continue to sell very well, end 
mules, as always, are as good as gold. 
|There has been no hog cholera in this 
| neighborhood yet. Possibly because of 
\the absence of large herds of them. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 


(MO.) FARMERS 








HENRY COUNTY 


| AWAKE. 
| ‘The first corn palace erected in M’'s- 
souri we believe was at Clinton, and 


there was a magnificent display of Henry 
county farm, orchard and garden pr:d- 
jucts within it. A short ume before there 
|was also a great display of the products 
of Henry county, and Major Harvey W. 


\letter asking his opinion of the shcw,. 
| said: 

| Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your 
courteous note of the 4th inst., in which 
you ask me to write you my opinion of 
the Home Product Show just closed, and 
in reply beg to say that, in my judgm nt, 
it was one of the finest exhibits of its 
kind I have ever examired. 

The wheat, corn, oats, rye, Pencillaria, 
barley, flax, sorghum, red clover, timo- 
thy, pampass grass, blue grass, alfalfa, 
millet, broom corn, cotton, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, cabbage, turnirs, 
cow peas, castor beans, pumpkins, beets, 
squash, watermelons, Okra, apples, pears 
and other things I cannot mention, were 
of a very high grade; indeed, the dis- 
play was away beyond that made by tre 
entire state of Missouri at the Omaha Ex- 
position. 

These products, assembled as they were, 

under adverse conditions, and coming 
|from nearly every township in the coun- 
|ty, possess a uniformity that is almost 
|}marvelous, and demonstrates that the 
soil of Henry county is wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and that we have among our 
|farmers many that are intelligent, indus- 
}trious and painstaking. 
This display shows that slip-shod, hap- 
jhazard farming in this county is becom- 
ing a thing of the past. Our farmers are 
| }earning that they must rotate their 
|crops and that they must raise more red 
clover, cow peas and such other th'ngs 
jas will renew the soil, and raise less crab 
grass, cockleburs, yellow dock, bull nettle 
and other pests. 

All in all, the Home Product Stow 
was most creditable, and you gentlemen 
jand your co-workers, who did so mrch 
ite make it a success, are justly entitled 
to the thanks of every citizen of the 
county. 

We now have a Henry County Farmers’ 
}Club. I wonder how many farmers know 
lof the existence of this club, and appre- 
ciate it? They each and every one shou'd 
know it, and every gocd farmer in the 
county should unite with it and attend 
its meetings, and in every way lend en- 
couragement to ft. 

Let us all “pull on the same rope, and 
at the same end of the rope.” Yours 
respectfully, HARVEY W. SALMON. 
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CORN YEAR AFTER YEAR. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It will be 
jhard for some of our Eastern friends 
|to believe that on the deep prairie soils 
jot the western middle West, so to speak, 
corn is grown year after year, and the 
| Stalks left to rot on the soil. Other crops 
}could be grown, but of a much more un- 
jcertain market, so there is nothing to be 
done but to make the best of such con- 
| ditions as we have. Of course, these 
| Soils are very rich, and become exhausted 
very slowly, but they do become exhaust- 
ed in time, and acre yields fall off alarm- 
j ingly. As a matter of fact, the whole trou- 
ble is generally due to a shortage of 
gither potash or phosphoric acid, as 
these soils are usually very riety in slowly 
decaying nitrogenous matter. 

To illustrate: Suppose a given acre has 
produced an average of 50 bushels of 
;corn for ten successive years. This means 
|that the crop has removed from the soil 
in addition to nitrogen some 78) pounds 
jof potash and 580 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. It is true that the soil was rich to 


per acre do not fall off may be considered 
stil rich; but when the acre yields begin 
to diminish, it is evident that the limit of 
natural wealth has been reached. This 
may be true of only one of the elements 
of plant food, and it is most likely true 
lof the one most liberally drawn upon 
j|by the annual crops. The remedy seems 
to rest in top dressings of the most defi- 
cient element. As soon as a deficiency 
of plant food is sure then we must fer- 
tilize or use manures in proportion to the 
needs of the crop, and this, too, year aft- 
er year. 

A soil naturally rich in plant food, but 
deficient in some one element, if worked 
for a crop, not only fails to respond, but 
also causes the loss of large quantities of 
plant food. The process of tillage causes 
the liberation of plant food, which, rot 
being taken up by growing plants, is lost 
through washing, seepage, etc. While 
the acre yield is very light the drain of 
plant food from the soil continues large. 
and with nothing to show for it. We 





start off with, and so long as crop yields ! 


cannot always tell exactly the defic’ent 

and sometimes experim:nts 
are desirable to determine the same. In 
this case, acres are treated with 
the three elements of plant food separ- 
ately and the results noted. However, 
the general results of studying the re- 
movals in crops give a pretty accu: ate 
indication of the plant food element need- 
ed, and this is a simple matter. 

In roation farming, the balance of 
manures is more easily kept, and also 
there is @ great deal of the substance of 
the crop returmed to the soil as manure. 
In one crop farming we can only apply 
such plant food as the crops actually 
need, and that is always the one they 
use the most of taking the whole crop 
into consideration. It will not do to 
figure only om the grain. In one crop 
farming there is no saving of manure, 
and the roughage decays on the surface 
of the soil. Its plant food finds its way 
into the drainage streams as soon as the 
spring rains commence and is thus lost 
to the soil. R. GARWOOD. 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI INQUIRIES. 


i 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would tike 
to ask you s@veral questions upon mat- 
ters about which I wish information. I 
would like to know about saving rape 
seed. We sowed rape seed in the spring 
with the intention of saving seed fr:m 
the plants, but I see no indication of 
seed. Now, please tell me how seed ‘'s 
saved? Do we ket the plants stand th's 
winter and then get seed from them 
next summer, Or do we or can we mow 
the rape this fall, let the roots of the 
plants stand this winter and then will the 
plants grow up again in the spring; and 
can we save seed in the spring, or next 
summer, rather? Is there any seed the 
first year? That is what I want to 
know. I also want to know the nature 
of sand vetch, If it should be sowed in 
a field for past. ec would it be hard to 
kill out when you got ready to use the 
field for a crop? Or can you sow it any- 
where but in a pasture for this reason, 
and must the ground be well prepared 
or not? Also, can you tell me where to 
get salt brush seed. I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture about salt brush 
seed, but got no answer. 

Monett, Mo. MISS H. BE, JOHNSON. 


Rape belongs to the turnip family, and 
if sown early enough will mature seed 
same year. We should like to receive 
reports from those who have had experi- 
ence with late sown rape. See ,RURAL 
WORLD of July 16, page 1, for detailed 





country. No alkali water in this country, |Salmon, the well-known banker ani a , account of sand vetch. Write to a rep- 
and the people are a warm-hearted rac». | very public-spirited citizen, in reply to a utable seed firm for speciad informat‘on 


‘about seed.—Ead. 





SORGHUM INQUIRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been a 
reader of the RURAL WORLD for years 
and wish the mame of a variety of sor- 
ghum cane that will not go to sugar. 
Where can I get the seed? I have a 
very good kind of cane, but once in a 
while it will sagar. We call it the Iowa 
Red Top. It sever gets down like some 
varieties and also yields well. 

Sinclair, Tl, JACOB STOCKTON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I reply to 
your enclosed ihquiry from Mr. Stockton. 
IT will say that I have had experience 
with but one jariety of northern sugar 
cane, the Early Amber. I usually get my 
seed from the 'Smouse Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia. 

Years ago’ I waj troubled with syrup 
granulating, but dnce I have followed 
my present plan /iof treating the juice 
I have been freed from that difficulty. 

I treat the cane Wice to a strong sul- 
phur fume bath as/it passes from the 
mill to the storage|tanks, where it re- 
mains until the nxt day, when it ts 
drawn carefully fran the settlings into 
the feeder tanks thal supply the evapor- 
ator, in which tanks it is treated wth 
cream of lime, abou the consistency of 
ordinary whitewash; The result of th's 
process is a syrup ffee from granula‘ion 
and of a quality that placed in my pos- 
session a diploma And medal from the 
World's Fair at Chtago—100 representing 
perfection—mine wa} marked % 5-10.. 


World's Champbn Syrup Maker. 

The above inquiry was referred to the 
foremost sorghum maker of the world, 
and his reply appears below. We shall 
be pleased to hear from others on this 
matter. Good seed) can be obtained from 
any of the reputable seedsmen whose ad- 
vertisements appear in this paper.—Ed. 





COUNTY FARNERS ORGANIZE. 


The nucleus for a general organization 
of the farmers of the county, with the 
humerous clubs as subordinate branches, 
was formed at a meeting of about fifty 
delegates representing seven farmers’ as- 
sociations at Clayton, St. Louis county, 
Mo., recently. The name of the organ‘za- 
tion will be the Farmers’ Protective 
Union of St. Louis county. Committees 
were appointed to frame a set of by-laws 
and constitution to present to a conven- 
tion of farmers’ elubs to be held in Clay- 
ton on Nov. 17. Fifteen associations are 
to be in the proposed organization. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Charles A. Stein, vice-president of the St. 
Ferdinand Township Farmers’ club, and 
Henry Wallis was made ehairman, and 
Otto Wallis secretary. The organization 
was prompted by the action of the city 
license department in requiring certain 
farmers to pay a peddler's license. This 
question was thoroughly discussed yes- 
terday, and it was decided to leave the 
details of the matter to Attorneys W. 8. 
Broadhead, F. A. Heidron and George W. 
Luebke. 

The sub-organigations of the union are 
the Central township, Des Peres, Spanish 
Lake, Olive street and St. Ferdinand 
township protective associations; Black 
Jack, Cross Keys, Mehlville, Oakville and 
Concord improvement associations and 
the farmers’ institute of Stratman. 


SMART YOUTH WANTED. 


“Please print my advertisement in 
your newspaper. Send me bill and sam- 
ple newspaper. 


I want smart youth sell my Chinese 
curios. If he gateh much business he 
earn many cash, 

If some American stamps send me for 
package postage I send samples free. 

ZAH SAH MOO. 
Shanghai, China.” 

The above amusing sample of Oriental 
English addres to “COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD newspaper” came in a 
few days ago and indicates several things. 
First, it indi@ates that the fame 
of the RURAL WORLD is world wide, 
having gone as far as Shanghai, which, 
as the Irishman Said, is more than half 
Way round the earth Second it shows 
that lethargic old China is waking up, 
and that the Mongolian, who 
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jhas worshiped his ancestors and all they 
‘did for eighty or more centuries, has at 
last been bitten by the bacillus Ameri- 
canites and is coming out of his shell to 
a realization of the advantages of adver- 
tising, and the discomfort of being ever- 
lastingly the tail of the procession. Third, 
jit illustrates the native shrewdness of 
the Chinese, inasmuch as Mr. Zah Sah 
Moo knowing well where the “smart 
| youth” of the land abide, sent his request 
to an American newspaper. 

To most of our readers the most inter- 
jesting curio of Mr. Zah’s collection would 
,be Sah Moo himself, or perhaps one of 
the little Zahs. While the last statement 
in regard to “American stamps” is a 
' trifle vague, his generosity in offering to 
‘send samples free more than makes up 
‘for the ambiguity. In China they co 
‘everything backwards, according to cur 
‘notions, and it may nct be known by 
many RURAL WORLD readers that they 
Place the patronymic first, while the 
Christian name, perhaps we'd better say 
the heathen name, occurs last. Thus our 
progressive Mongolian's family name is 
“Zah.” “Sah"’ is perhaps his mother’s 
maiden name, and “Mco” his given or 
personal cognomen. Very likely ‘“‘Moo” 
means “John; at least that is what we 
would call him should he move his curio 
shop to America. 





FOUR-CROP ALFALFA. 

A farmer near Carthage, Mo., sowed a 
l7-acre field last fall with alfalfa. In 
June the first crop was harvested, yi<ld- 
ing two tons to the acre. On July 15 a 
second crop was gathered, averaging two 
tons. Sept. 1 the third c.op was gather- 
ed amounting to 34 tons, and unless the 
unexpected happens a fourth crop wil!l 
be ready soon. Thus eight tons per acre 
will have been gathered from the field, 
totaling 136 tons. At $8 per ton, the local 
price now, a gross receipt of $1,088 from 
the 17 acres was realized. 


FORMALDEHYDE FOR OAT SMUT. 


A letter from New Richmond, Wis., 
says that the use of formaldehyde to 
prevent oat smut was general in St. Croix 
county this season, and it did the bus'- 
ness in almost every instance. A leading 
farmer of Hudson Prairie (W. C. Bradley) 
says: “I have used formaldehyde on my 
seed oats for two seasons, and am firmly 
convinced that the solution is of great 
value in preventing oat smut. There are 
some flelds where the seed was treated 
with the solution that show some smut. I 
think the reason why its use was not 
wholly successful was because the farm- 
er, instead of thoroughly immersing and 
saturating the seed merely sprinkled it, 
and then shoveled the seed over on the 
barn or granary floor. In that manner 
the seed does not get thoroughly wet. I 
am sure that if all farmers would thor- 
oughly soak their seed oats at least ten 
minutes in good formaldehyde there 
would be no smut.” 


ENGLISH VIEW. 
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J. M. Hall of Liverpocl, England, im- 
porter of flour, wheat and corn from this 
leountry, is visiting St. Louis in the !n- 
terests of his business. ‘“‘England is look- 
ing to the United States for its best 
wheat, although Canada and Manit ba 
are supplying a great deal at present and 
are fast assuming an importance as a 
wheat-producing ity,” he said. 
“Kansas wheat is in great favor in Liver- 
pool markets, and corn from Missouri and 
Illinois is also much des’red. I am here 
for the purpose of workirg up trade for 
next season, and while here intend to 
visit the Fair site, so I can take home 
some report of the progress of work. In 
Liverpool we are interested in the ccm- 
ing Fair, as a great many of us expect to 
attend.” 





SOIL AND SOILS. 


Did you ever think what your soil rea!- 
ly is? What, in fact, is the nature of the 
soils on your farm, for there are few 
farms on which the nature of the soil ‘s 
all the same? Hence, there is need for 
studying each character of soil which is 
found on the farm separately. Experience 
may have shown you, says the “‘Practi-al 
Farmer,” that a certain field makes bet- 
ter wheat or corn or grass than other 
fields on the same farm. Did you ever 
try to find out why this is so? There is 
no study of more importance to the farm- 
er than a study of his soils. The chemist 
may make an analysis of your soil and 
tell you what is in it. But he cannot tell 
you why a soil which has it in large 
amounts of plant food of all sorts is still 
an unproductive soil. But it is evident 
that there are many such soils waiting 
only for some method by which this plant 
food can be brought into a state in which 
plants can use it. It may be the hard 
mechanical condition of the soil which 
prevents plants thriving. It may be an 
excess of water that shuts out air and 
prevents nitrification. It may be an acid 
condition unfavorable to many plants. 
But whatever it is, it is for the man on 
the farm to find out, and no one else can 
do it for him. If the mechanical texture 
of the soil is all right it may be that 
some of the essential elements of plant 
food are deficient in amount or are in 
such a form that they cannot dissolve 
in the soil moisture so that plants can 
use them. Then the question arises, 
Shall we supply this element artificially 
or shall we make use of some means fcr 
rendering the materials already in the 
soil available? 

No man cultivating the soil has a right 
to consider himself a good farmer until 
he has made himself acquainted with the 
soils on his farm and their needs. The 
mere matter of deficiency of available 
plant food may be demonstrated by plat 


elements. If it is only a compact clayey 
nature that is the difficulty drainage and 
the accumulation of humus-making or- 
ganic matter will cure it, while on the 


ance of plant 
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tain. Its mellowing effect on a clay sol 
and its moisture retaining nature on al 
soils make it the most important add’- 
tion to any old cultivated land. The man 
who thought fertilizers alone are needed, 
and who adyised us to “give humus a 
rest,’ knew very little about soil phys'cs 


of the southern uplands, where long, 


the soil is unproductive, so that men 
imagine it worn out. It may be unp:o- 
ductive with the management it has, but 
let it alone, and in the course of time na- 





experiments or rather combinations of° 


ture, with the broom sedge and the pine 
tree, will make new land of it. What na- 
ture does through long years we can do 
in a short time if we study our sotis and 
treat them properly. ; 


WORLD'S FAIR IN BRIEF. 





Formal dedication of grounds and build- 
ings, April 30, 198; Exposition to open 
one year later. 

Approximate cost of the Exposition, 

Amount raised by citizens of St. Louis, 
$5,000,000. 

Proceeds from St. Louis city bonds, $5,- 
000,000. 

Appropriated by the United States gov- 
ernment, $5,010,000. 

Appropriated by the State of Missouri, 
$1,000,000. 

Appropriated for the United States gov- 
ernment building, $450,000. 
for United States gove n- 

000. 







for the Philippine ex- 
governments of the world to 
participate. 

All states and territories of the Uni ei 
States to take part. 

Exhibits arranged in fifteen great de- 
partments. 

Education and Social Economy build- 
ing, 400x600 feet. 

Palace of Art, 836x422, fireproof, cost 
$945,000. 

Electricity building, 525x750 feet; 
$399,940. 

Textiles building, 525x750 feet; 
$319,399, 

Liberal Arts building, 525x750 feet; cst, 
$460,000. 

Manufactures building, covers fourteen 
acres; cost, $845,000. 

Varied Industries 
acres; cost, $604,000. 

Machinery building covers twelve acres; 
cost, $600,000. 

Transportation building covers fifteen 
acres; cost $700,000, 

Agricultural building covers twerty 
acres; cost $800,000. 

Twenty-five acres devoted to Live Stock 
Exhibits, 

Horticultural building. 30x1,000 feet; cost 
$200,000. 

Forestry and Fisheries building, 400x600 
feet. 

Mi 
feet; 

Go 
cost 

Special buildings for Anthropology and 
Ethnology. 

Building and Athletic grounds for phy- 
sicul culture. 

Acreage World's Fair site, 1,200; value, 
$15,000,000. 

Washington University buildings used 
Sy World's Fair; cost, $1,500,000, 

Exposition will snow processes, as we'l 
as products. 

Missouri building (permanent); 
$300,000. 

Fraternal Orders building, 
rooms; cost, $200,000. 

M ifi landscap effects 


cost, 


cost, 


building, fourteen 


Metallurgy building, 525x750 
000. 







building, 850x200 feet; to 


cost, 


eighty 





rs are 
planned. 

Beautiful fountains, flowers, shrubs and 
trees. 

Hundreds of groups of costly original 
statuary. 

Wonderful electrical effects on grounds 
and buildings. 

Over 20,000 horse-power for Exposition 
uses. 

Tournament of airships; prizes amou-t 
to $200,000. 

Intramural railway to all parts of the 
grounds. 

St. Louis is situated on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river, near the Mis- 
souri. It is midway between New York 
and San Francisco, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Great Lakes. It has 600,000 popu- 
lation, being the fourth city in size 
the United States: It has an area of 
square miles, and 20 miles of river 
age; contains 8,000 factories, being 
fourth manufacturing city of the wo: 
Twenty-four railroads center here. 
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